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Advocates of the single tax in New 
York and vicinity who propose in the com- 
ing election to support Cleveland and 
Thurman are requested to meet in the 
upper hall of Cooper union, on Monday 
evening, August %, at 8 o’ciock, for con- 
ference 2s to the best means of doing so. 


This call is made at the request of a 
number of our fgiends and with the knowl- 
edge that it will meet the approval of 

many others, As to whether single tax 
men who are determined to support the 
democratic national ticket should take any 
concerted action or form any separate 
organization, and if so what that shall be, 
are questions that many of us have been 
thinking about and talking about, and that 
san best be settled by discussing the mat- 
ter at an informal conference. As the call 
is only io ihose who bave made up their 

_ minds to support Cleveland and Thurman, 
the matter for consultation will be only as 

to how this support can be most effectively 
rendered, and the end we have in view 
most effectively promoted. 


Itis time that we should take counsel 
together about these things. We have 
too much interest in Mr. Cleveland's elec- 
tion to leave undone anything that may 
enable us to make it more secure and 
amore triumuiiun.. He has taken a great 
siep in our direction and has pulled his 
party, despite its machines, into a discus- 
sion that brings the great labor question 
into practical politics. He and Thurman 
—for the significance in the second place 
on the democratic ticket of a man whom 
the great railroad monopolists hate, and 
whose re-election to the senate the Stand- 
ard oil company prevented, is very great— 
represents to us all that is good in the 
Gemocratic party, and all that is hopeful 
in national politics; while the republican 
candidates, standing on the most ultra 
protection platform ever promulgated in 
_the United States, represent for this 

campaign at least the ignorance, cupid- 
itv and prejudices that block our way. 
The election of Cleveland and Thurman 
means the revivilication of the democratic 
party with something of democratic prin- 
ciple, the triumph in its ranks of the spirit 
of Jefferson over the spirit of Tweed; it 
means the carrying forward of the move- 
ment against protection into a fight for 
free trade: the winning of the first set 
battle on the road to freedom; the bring- 
ing up of other economic questions, andan 
attack on monopoly ail along the line. 

New York in this election, as it was in 
the last, will probably be the pivotal state. 
And it is in New York that cowardice ind 
treachery are most apparent among ofr. 
Cleveland's party supporters and can do 
the most mischief. It ought to be our 
part to do all we can for his election in- 
dependently of them, and, it may be to 
some extent, in spite of them. 

This campaiga, moreover, gives the 
@reatest opportunity for the propagation 
of our principles that we have yet nad. 
We ought to take advantage of it as iar 
as our ability will permit. While demo- 
crats are apologizing for attacking pro- 
tection and declaring that they are not 
free traders, we who are free traders, and 
who see in the removal of restrictions and 
the abolition of all the burdens now im- 
posed on production, the emancipation of 
labor and the restoration of their birth- 
right to the disinherited, ought to make 
our voices heard. We can rally the men 
who are not afraid of freedom, 


and show how many of them there 
are; we can place upon our own 
platforms men who are too democratic to 
find place wpon the regular democratic 
platforms; and we can arouse an enthu- 
siasm and do a work of education that will 
not only tell in votes for Cleveland and 
Thurmaa in this election, but will tell most 
powerfully in the great educational cam- 
paign of which that ending in November 
is only a beginning. 

This will not be a meeting for speaking, 
but a meeting for consultation, and I would 
urge all single tax men in sympathy with 
its purposes to be present. 


The New York free trade ciub begins to 
show signs of life. A vigorous branch 
has been started in Harlem, and the gen- 
eral committee has issued a circular in 
which it announces a reduction in annual 
dues from $5 to $1, declures its intention 
of carrying forward the banner of the ab- 
solute freedom of trade, and says: 


One of the most important matters of detail 
which we now have to undertake is the forma- 
tion of congressional district organizations, 
through which those free traders who are not 
disposed to enter either of the recuiar demo- 
cratic halls, can at the same time labor for the 
success of ihe democratic presidential ticket 
and insure the election of congressinen who 
stand right on the tariff question. 


The ranks of the free trade club ought 
to be filled up. It can be made theagency 
of effective work in this campaign. Its 
office is 39 Nassau street. E. J. Shriver 
is chairman of the executive committee, 
and E. P. Doyle secretary. 


The Philadelphia Record, though -it is 
doing good work for free trade, is evidently 
afraid to let its readers know that there is 
a real free trader in the country. This is 
the way in which it speaks of Judge Reid: 


Two years ago Judge Reid of Tennessee 
was the republican candidate for governor of 
that state, on a high tariff platform, and, by 
his popularity, he received the largest vote 
ever given to a republican in Tennessee, com- 
ing within a few thousand votes of an election. 
But Judge Reid has become convinced that 
the tariff should be reformed, and he is now 
an earnest advocate of the election of Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 


This is not the truth. Judge Reid has 
not become convinced that the tariff should 
be merely reformed. He is not that sort 
of a man. When he believed in protec- 
tion he believed in the highest kind of pro- 
tection. When he ceased to believe in 
protection he becam* an absolute free 
trader. He is to-day an outspoken and 
earnest advocaté of the election of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, not because he wants the 
tariff reformed, but because he wants the 
tariff and all other taxeson labor and the 
products of labor, abolished, and all pub- 
lic revenues raised by the taxation of land 
values—that is tosay, by a tax on mo- 
nopoiy. Judge Reid does not suppose that 
President Cleveland stands for what he 
wants, or that the democratic party is 
committed to it. But in what Mr. Cleve- 
lana stands for, and in what the demo- 
cratic party is committed to, Judge Reid 
sees a step toward what he wants. The 
ecord would not endanger a single denio- 
cratic vote by frankly stating this. Os 
the contrary, protectionists are more 


likely to become out-and-out free traders. 


like Judge Reid than they are to become 
tariff reducers. A vigorous, fearless free 
trade campaign in that state would hav 
given Pennsylvania to the democrats this 
year, whereas the best that can be hoped 
from the policy that is being pursued is a 
reduction of the republican majority. 


The Memphis Appeal is much more 
manly. Replying to the Dresden Enter- 


prise, a democratic paper that likes Judge | 


Reid’s coming to the support of -Cleve- 
Jand and Thurman, but does not like his 
reasons, and thinks it necessary to pro- 
test that the democratic party does not 
sympathize with absolute free traders and 
single tax men, the Appeal says: - 
Our estcemed contemporary is wide of the 
mark in supposing that Judge Reid’s support 
of the democratic party makes it in the least 
responsible for what it terms Henry George’s 
wild theories of land tax. . . Let J udge 
Reid hold fast to his single tax idea and Henr. y 
George and his followe ers promulgate it with 
all the good sense and logie they can com- 
mand. This is a free country and they have 
aright to their views and opinions. We care 
nothing about any man’s religious or philan- 
thropic or economical views. Ifa man bold- 
ing peculiar or extreme ideas in these depart- 
meutsof thought is willing to help us im victor- 
iously re-electing Cleveland, we say welcome, 
thrice welcome. And wesay to Judge Reid, 
you are a thousand times welcome to the 
democratic ranks, because you are a man of 
influence, a man of brains, a thinking ma 
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and a philanthropic man, who loves his kina © 


and would find the shortest way to accomplish 
the greatest amount of gcod for his race. 
You may agree or disagree with George, 
Judge Reid, as much as you choose, you are 
pledged to support the democratic nominees 
and platform aud we welcome you sincerely 
and beartily. 


This is good sense and good politics. We 
single tax men are supporting Cleveland 
because he suits us. We are supporting 
him just as the wiser abolitionists sup- 
ported Lincoln. We make no false pre- 
tenses. We do not assume that Cleveland 
is one of us, or that the democratic 
party is committed to our doctrines for 


more than a little way. Butthatlittle way 
is enough for us now—it is a beginning. 
And though democrats themselves may 
not see, in the direction in which they have 
begun to move, anything of greater prom- 
ise to the masses than a seven per cent 
reduction of the tariff, they will be un- 
wise to reject the aid of men who do see in 
it the road to the emancipation of labor 
and the abolition of poverty. 


Aclear note comes from a Massachu- 
setis democratic stump. William Lioyd 
Garrison addressed a large democratic 
meeting at Hyannis last week in a speech 
that had all the power of clear conviction 
and high moral purpose. If there are any 
milk-and-water tariff reducers among the 
Hyannis democrats, Mr. Garrison’s deciara- 
tion of his own position must have given 
them a cold chill. He said: 


Iam a thorough believer in absolute free 
trade. JT look forward to the day when cus- 


tom houses shull be regarded as the emblem | 
of barbarism—an anomaly and an anachron-. 


ism in a true republic. 
And thus he continued: 


Tamawarce that the democratic party makes 
no clainn to being 2 free trade party. Shall lI 
therefore decline to recognize its. step in the 
direction of progress? On the contrary, I hail 
it with joy and hope. The question cannot be 
discussed without opening the eyes and minds 
of men. The republican party, from its iu- 
ception till the day when Abraham Lincola 
signed his immortal proclamation, steadily 
protested that it did not mean abolition. The 
path once entered on leads into liberty, and 
whether men mean it or not, one step necessi- 
tates the next. There are no returning foot- 
steps. Therefore, in departing from the com- 
pany that at present masquerades under an 
honored name, I skow my fealty to the true 
republican party of Sumner and Giddiugs. 


Another democrat of the same kind, 
Owen G. Lovejoy, has made his appear- 
ance in the democratic party of Iinois, 
and has been received with open arms, 
having been unanimously nominated for 
congress by the democratic convention of 
the Seventh district. Mr. Lovejoy, like 
Mr. Garrison, bears a name once bitterly 
hated by the“‘sham democracy.” Heisa 
son of the veteran abolitionist congress- 
man, Owen Lovejoy, and the nephew of 


Elijah P. Lovejoy, who was murdered at: 


Alton, Ill, before the war by a pro-slavery 
mob. Like Judge Reid of Tennessee, Mr. 
Lovejoy four years ago took the stump 
for Blaine, being then a protectionist. Like 


Judge Reid he has since, lam informed, be- 
At. 


come a believer in the single tax. 


auy rate his speech te aC convent tion 


bery under form of law, and. quoted as a 


statement of his position the words ci Jus-: 
t of the 


tice Miller of the supreme court 
United States in the ‘Topeka land case: 


hand in my pocket, take out my money 
and give it tosome one else.” 
cratic party is not for free- trade!” so 
its ‘‘men-afraid-of-their-horses” declare. 
willing to allow this claim. But, all the 
same, the democrats of the Seventh con- 
gressional district of Illinois howled with 
delight at the free trade sentiments of 
their free trade nominee for congress, 
And all over the country the demoer: tic 
masses will welcome the same docirine 

it is fearlessly presceted to them. 


leutenant eovernor of Pennsylania, and 
president of the democratic society of 
Pennsylvania, which is being sent out 


branches th rough the state has a most re- 
freshing ring. Mr. Black Says: 


Mr. Jefferson believed that no man could 


bea protectionist, for the sake of protection, | 


aud be a democrat. President Clevciand 
ugrees with Mr. Jefferson, aud I believe Iam 
safe in the statement that every enlightened 
democratin the United States agrees with 
President Cleveland. 


And a good many unenlightened ones, 
too. Forno one knows better than Mr. 
Black that the enlightened democrats, 
i. e,, democrats who understand and be- 
lieve in the political philosophy of Thomas 
Jefferson, have, up to this time, and 


especially in Pennsylvania, been but a. 


remnant. And what he seems to aim at 
in the. formation of these democradic 


societies is not so much the securing of 


adjuncts to the machinery of carrying: 


elections as the establishment. of educa- 
tional societies for the discussion. 
teaching of Jeffersonian ‘principles, 
Says: ‘ i ; 


He 


We are Son fronted: to-day by. the tariff 
question, and President Cleveland, like Mr 
Jefferson, recognizing the paramount impor he 
ance and ‘Vital cbaracter of the issue as in- 


volving nothing less than the. power .of.gov-- 


ernment to lay the masses under tribute for 
the support’of special interests and favored 
classes, has sammnoned the people to vote 


upon it, naked and alone, and thus to de- 


termine once for all whether the producers of 
this country are to be free or slave. Does any 
man suppose that if the democracy of the 
United States had any time since 1880 been 
organized iuto Jefferson associations or dem- 
ocratic societies acknowledging the name and 
authority of Jefferson, there could have been 
the smallest division of opinion among us on 
this grave questiou’ It would bave been im- 
possible. Errurs and misconceptions would 
have been winnowed away in the keen blast 
of popular discussion in the voluntary demo- 


He 
denounced protection’ « as” nothing but rob- 


to have any protective » tariff or not?: 


ape ieie | Cleveland be elected and it will. not be 
“No government has the right to put its 


“Thedemo- 


And we who are for free trade are quite . 


The address of. Chauncey F. Black, late 


vith circulars looking to. the formation of. 


and. 


cratic assemblies. False doctrine would have 
been detected by the infallible touchstone of 
the J:ffersonian test, and the fallacies of the 
bourbon protectionist, seeking to enslave 
labor to build up monopoly, would have been 
uniformly met by us as they were by our 
fathers. It would not have required the 
trumpet of our great leader—the fearless and 
invincible man of the people—who stands to- 
day where Jefferson and Jackson stood, to 
summon us to this critical contest for Ameri- 
can liberty; we wouid have been there long 
before be called, and the battle would have 
been won before if was joined. 


What could be more encouraging than 
such language as this from the president 
of the association of Pennsylvania demo- 
cratic clubs. There are too many federal- 
ists and whigs in the lead of the demo- 
cratic party to have the vote of Pennsy]- 
vania counted for Cleveland this year, as 
with a vigorous campaign on Jeffersonian 
principles might have been done. But the 
leaven is working. 


in the meantime the republicans are 
doing their share of the good work. The 


Boston Globe says: 


The extreme free traders like Henry George 
are delighted with the course of the republi- 
cau press. ‘Aud well they may be. Six 
months ago all the free traders in this country 
could hardly be reckoned. by hundreds; now 
it is not too much to say that they are huno- 
dreds of thousands. It is doubtful if there is 
uew any assembly of .workingmen in which 
there are not some who openly avow doc- 
trines, not of reasonable reduction of the war 
tariff, as advocated by President Cleveland, 
but of genuine free trade. 

The republican ery of “free trade!” is re- 
sponsible for this. But for that insane itera- 
tiun there would be to-day uo reference to 
free trade anywhere outside the ranks of 
Henry George’s followers. Now, free trade 
is really being forced into pubiic discussion 
by the madness of the republican press. Not 
in a dozen years of agitation could the hand- 
fu! of free trade theorists have se popularized 
their theory as the reckless republican man- 
agers have popularized it for them in the last 
six months. For when large bodies of men 
see free trade discussed and denounced every 
day in every republican paper asi! it werea 
live question, they are bound to take sides 
upon it. 

There are and have been other in- 
fiuences at work to make free traders of 
workipgmen than the republican press. 
The Globe does not realize how fast and 
how far the doctrines advocated by THE 
STANDARD have been spreading. But 
the republican press is now doing its 
share, and this not from blindness, 
but from the necessity of the situa- 
tion. When a great question like that 
of the tariff comes into popular dis- 
csssion it must be discussed not as a 


ae, 


question of percentages, but as a ques- 
tion of principle. This may be seen in 


the democratic press as in the repub- | t 
lican. 


Despite their protests, what they | 
are really discussing is, W hether we ought: 
Let 


long ere the question «vill be, Whether we 
ought to have any revenne tariff or not; 


” Soimathiing like a local single tax cam- : 


paign has been going on in Lake county, 


Dakota. E. H. Evenson, the county super- 


intendent of public schools, is a. subscriber 
to THE STANDARD and asingle tax man, and 


has been doing missionary v work through 


the county by getting subscribers to THE 
STANDARD, distributing land: and 
S, etc. ‘This led to. a fight-against him | 


cat the: recent school election, that, as. the 
| following extract from one of the local |. 
1g papers will show, would have delighted 
‘the heart of Vice Chancellor Bird: oft Aew 
Jersey: 


“The eduéstional institutions of this count y 
are the foundation on which depends 


who, while in the: per formance of his official 


duties as the head of those institutions, de- 


votes any. portion of his attention, time or 


thought to the distribution of ac! ass of lit- 


erature of the’ seditious, treasonable nature: 


of the Henry George circulars, which Pro- 
fessor Evenson has” been handling and be- 


lieves in, is as unfit to superintend. ‘the mold-. 


ing of the minds of our, youth. as would have 
been Spies, Fielden or Most. 


This was the key note of the opposition 
to Professor Evenson. 


elected by a considerable majority, and the. 


people of Lake county, Dakota, know con- 
siderably more of the single. tax than they 


dict before. ‘ 


The Pisss has been publishing certain 


comments as to the management by Mayor 


Hewitt of his great estute at Ring wood, 
According to the daily pa- | 
pers Mr. Hewitt has. become very indig- | 

nant at this and has placed the matter in 
the hands of Assistant District Attorney 
bitzgerald, with a view of beginning a suit 
He has also given an in- 


New Jersey. 


of criminal libel. 


terview on the subject to the repor ters, of 


which this i is the Herald's version: 


Tam determined to resent this - ‘unjust. and 
milevolent attack upon my character. If this | 


publication be libelous, as I bclieve it te be, 

then Mr. Porter, the editor of the Press, must 
either give his authority tor these false and 
malicious statements or he must go to jail. 
If he will give me the author, then the latter 
will have to suffer the consequences. Now 
this malicious slander must end. When Iran 
for mayor the same story was printed in the 
Leader, but Mr. Henry George, the editor, 
subsequently wrote a personal note of retrac- 
tion. I could and did overlook the publication 
then, for it was mude in the heat of a political 
campaign. But I will not overlook this state- 
meut, which is not only false, but deliberately 
mialicious, and made at a time when there is 


no excuse for misrepresentation because of 


labor | 


IC: 
stability of. our government, and that aman 


He was, however, 
: in: the absence of restrictions and probibi- 


| tions—the track in which man follows: an 


political bias or excitement. I wish to say 
that Iam not to be prevailed upon from prose- 
cuting the author of this maiiciegs attack 
upon ‘myself. 


T object to being thus made Mr. Hewitt’s 
Witness. J was rever editor of the Leader, 


nor did I ever write such 4 note of re- 


traction. I know nothing about these 
Ringwood stories further than that I 
heard them before I was a candidate for 
mayor, and that when I became a candi- 
date they were brought to me with the 
offer of proof, if I would use them. I de- 
clined to do so. Something of the sort 
was, however, without my knowledge, 
afterward published in the Leader. “As 
that paper was supporting my candidacy, 
I wrote to the editor protesting against 
‘such publications on the ground 
that, whether true -or false, — the 
introduction. of personal © matters 


derogatory to the dignity of our cam- 


paign, which was one of principle. A like 


abstinence from. personal abuse I also did | 
my best to urge upon our speakers. I 


kave never had any retraction. to make 
concerning Mr. Hewitt, as I have always 


spoken of him. with fairness and courtesy, : 


even though on various public occasions 


he has seen fit to go out of his way ‘to | 
make niisrepresentations: and insinuations 


regarding me. 


Whether Mr. 
22,500-acre estate 
the absolute rights of ownership of that 


much of the earth’s surface ‘any further 


than the laws of New Jersey give him 
authority; whether he has gobbled up a2 
charity hospital or harried his neighbors 
to. get their land, or done- ‘various other 
things which the Press avers, and which 
even protectionist opinion would probably 
condemn, will doubtless be settled in the 


criminal suit which Mr. Hewitt is to bring |. 


against Mr. Porter. But the queer thing 
is that the Press should charge Mr. Hewitt 
with setting up a pluck-me store and com- 
pelling his employes and tenants to trade 
there. Ifthis is true, it ought to be so much 
to the credit of Mr. Hewitt, according to 
Press philosophy. . For if he does this, he 


is only doing on a small scale what the. ‘ 
Press is constantly contending. should be} 
He is. protecting | ¢ es 
x people | of Hewitt and Greenwood and | 


done on a large scale. 


Was} 


never been in Pennsylvania, or any other 
part of ihis couatry where the great. pro-. 
tected industries fiourish, or he would 


have seen nothing surprising in. hishl 
protected American: laborers coming out 


at une see of the montly with ret 


: nventwave cents, retai 


“How much do SO: ‘sell these: f 


Porter’s goodness of bh 


inconsistent with his 
is the object. of prote 
ee © deal. wher 


Hewitt as. owner. Gs ‘the | h 
of Ringwood has. pressed | 1 


ul itimately deep, 
ficially high? 
If the Press: oS ; 


would not bring it as 
“Mr. Hex syitt that 


he* 


it says it does, the. 


Jersey estate. 


for disinterested. benevole 


he Ringwood tract generally, just as the. ‘it 


Pres insists the wee of -al our states 


deadly | injury of selling them thines eae. : ; ce ar 


Beis preserving for them their own hi 
market! eg at 


Whether. its. charges be true or. false, 
the Press ‘surely. forgets. itself in these 
For instance, it says of the vil. 
lage of Hewitt, which by its description is 
but a sample of many. mining villages: | 


articles, 


where the worknien * of our most hichly 
and most con tinuous! yi protected industries 
dwell: 


sf utter an 
thas: is settled over the 


ue wietehed Rouges. all tell a tale of a4 

ble blight. The lav rdseape is superbly. ed 
ful. The village) estles betwe one mount- 
ain tops that si a th 


L the: Seehe : 
| tected Americ: 
to five pounds. 


“pnrling stream courses through: i its. center, lev 


Nature has blessed: the spot. 


isas: at many. ‘another miniature f the ined 
land that which nature most. has blessed. man 


-has deepest cursed. 
Nature blessed, andl man. ursed! 
_is queer language f rom. the Press. 
“at. is not setting up the. freedom of. nature 


as against the restrictions. imposed by 
For what in that case would be- : 


man? 
‘come of the blessed device of making” men. 


prosperous by imposing taxes upon ‘them? 


The Press is. daily warning: its readers 
against the ruin tha at free. trade would 
bring them. 
natur alt rade?—the trade that. would fo on 


impulse as natural to: him as that Ww hich 


“This u 
Surely} 


‘but the one who 
The. tenants hay 


morning, 
ay rQy anywhere f 


Now, what i is. free trade. but. 


takes the pine brook on is easiest way | Ne 


to the sea 


‘Even. worse than this, ‘the Press 
ceeds 
Harrison's _ ppaerem that ce cheap cs 


prices high: 


And down to.the store the ‘rep yr 
and every ‘where found confirma 
had been told him. He ascertai 
that the store belonged to Coo 
aud that the men were pract 
deal there. He also saw every. 
_ces of the servituee: to which they w 
jected.. There i 
for. Mr. Hewité 


‘hick was seus after: thee indebted 

the firm had been deducted. Some of: 

had not one cent coming, and one health 
strapping young. man came cut. of the do 
with a silver quarter dollar: in his hand 
only returns which be had after a whole 
month? s labor, 
$3 or $4, and the great majority came out j 
about even. 


Mr. Porter is an E aglish tory, mad 
dened into. protectionism by. th 


as though it discredited General 


None of them: had more than. 


: . Cooper, now ¢ dead, ¢ 
che. died. 


Where - did 
He bought it of 


at last be found to rest on the grant 
made by an English king, some two cen- 
turies dead, to some English noblemen 
and gentry, dead pretty nearly as long. If 
the Press carries its inquiry thus far it may 
(@nd itself coming dangerously near Thomas 
Jefferson’s notions of men being born with 
unalienable rights; and of land belonging 
fin wusufruct to the living, in total dis- 
vegard of what dead men now done with 
this world, bave willed or granted. 


“Mr. Hewitt is quite right in his deter- 
mination to compel Mr. Porter to 
prove or retract the statements made 
about him, though it would be a 
matter of great regret to free traders 


Mr. Porter were sent to prison 
before election. And however false those 


statements about Mr. Hewitt may be, it is 
eertain that the condition of affairs which 
the Press alleges to exist on the Ringwood 
tract do exist on the great estates of the 
protected coal and iron magnates of Penn- 


Mr. John Jarrett in another column has 
gomething more to say about tin plates. 
There isno use of entering into the dis- 
wussion of what he admitted or did not 
a@amit. Mr. Deverall’s point is plain and 
andisputabie. It is that the duty on can- 
Ming material accrues to the benefit of 
the great combinations, by increasing the 
amount of capital required for the busi- 
‘mess, thus giving them an advantage 
ever small concerns, and that the draw- 
back works in the saime way, since, to the 
great exporters, the amount involved is 
worth the cost and trouble of collecting, 
while to the small exporters it is not. 
Mr. Deverall’s further point is not that 
the home production of tin plates would 
enable the Standard oil company to 
gseli abroad cheaper than at home, 
but that the home production forced 
by a big evough duty would. As 
for the heavy duty on tin plates it is 
mot protection to the tin plate industry, 
for we have no such industry, but it is pro 
‘fection of the manufacturers of shect iron, 
its object being to compel Americans to 
mse sheet iron when they would use tin 
plates, Like all such taxes, instead of 
-westing on the consumer the bare amount 
ef the dutv, as Mr. Jarrett calculates, it 
restson him tie amount ofthe duty, plusthe 
profit on the duiy and theadditional charges 
by reason of the concentration of the busi- 
mess. Instead of standing alone itis but one 
of warious duties which put the American 
producer under the most serious dis- 
advantages as compared with the foreign 
producer, and concentrate the control of 
~ business into trusts and combinations, As 
fam instance cf how the protective system 

‘works, one firm of canners in this city will 
: “require $20,000 additional capital this year 

to put up their usual amount of goods be- 
@ause of the advance of sugar by the 
‘tariff protected sugar trust. 

‘But the cold impudence of this employe 
of protecied interests in contending that 
American citizens should be taxed for the 
private profit of anybody, whether he be 
laborer or capitalist, is sufficiently sug- 
gestive. ‘There is nothing sacred about 
workmen in protected industries that other 
workmen should be taxed to give them 
higher wages. But ‘no one knows 
better than Mr. Jarrett that the 
workmen do not get the benefit 
ef those duties. In his testimony 
before the labor commission he was com- 
pelled to admit that wages were only 
kept up in these industries by the 
‘fabor associations, and to say that— 

With the majority of them [protected em- 

_ ployers] where they have the werkingmen in 

their power, the tariff or anything else will 

gmake but very littie difference as to the 

wages they pay. They will pay but very 
- Bittle above the wages paid abroad. 

- Before Mr. John Jarrett undertakes to 

answer Mr. Deveral] he had better answer 
Mr. John Jarrett. 


| 
| 
| 


HENRY GEORGE. 


| Judge Keid's Telling Werk. 


Nasavirte, Tenn., July 30.—We havemuch 
: ition bere, but we “have Judge Reid in 
st ‘the ficid. if the press does not respect us 
“ and our cause the people will. We advertised 
@meeting for last evening. The democrats 
bad one at the same hour, but we had it all 
our own WwW: dudze Reid captured the 
erowd when be tuid them huw he proposed to 
bring about the social change. His speech 
Was Very strone. 

Ag assembly of the Knights of Labor which 
_ Ewisited five weeks ago has tuken up the 
a single ta@aund is now in the van. 

P. H. Carron, 

Secretary American land league. 


ae Hew They Divide the Preftts. 
Yes,” said old Sea Dog, “this division of 
@hetarif protits between the empiovers aud 
ghe men remiuds me of the way they used to 
divide the prize money between the officers 
end men in the English navy. They used to 
rest the ends of u jadder on the backs of two 
ehai's, so that it lay horizontally, and then 
the officers would tuke the prize money and 
throw it at the ladder. Whatever stuck to 
the rounds of the ladder went to the men and 
whatever fcll through went to the officers.” 


: Pleaty ef Werk. 
‘@be Epech. 
ou (to tramp)—“Can't ye getany work 
Tramp—“Yes, ma’am; I was offered a 
steady job by the old agricultural expert who 
Rives just beyoud the forks of the road.” 
Woman—*That’s Mr. Hayseed. What did 
be want vou to do?” 
Tramp—‘‘Ma’ am, he wanted me to get up 
at four in the morning and milk seventeen 
eows, feed, water and rub down four horses, 
aan the stables, and then saw wood until it 
was time to begin the duy’s work.” 
Woman—“How much did he want to pay 
9 


‘ ‘ramp—I duono; i didn’t stop to ask.” 


e 


AMONG THE TYPOS. 


THE MAJORITY FIRM FOR CLEVELAND 
AND FREE TRADE. 


Strengths ef the Single Tax Principle—All 
bet Eleven Men in the “Herald” Office 
Cenverts—Brief Statements by Represente 
ative Printers—Strong Opposition to Hill. 


Though the columns of the press have for 
some time been teeming with expressions cf 
opision of political managers, little has yes 
been heard from the people who are to do the 
voting. THE Sranparp here presents the 
views of a purnber of the representative men 
in one of the big trades in this city—the print- 
ing trade. The men of that industry con- 
tributed very larzely to the work done for 
the united labor party last year and the year 
before. It is found that a large number of 
the union members are single tax men and 
that they will vote fur the democratic can- 
didate for president, because they belicve he 
is going their way. 

In the Herald office the champions of the 
single tax principle are John McCutcheon, 
Robert MecKechuie, A. A. Mobr, Frank 
Fieming and Mr. Tuttle. They are single 
tax arsenals) They are well supplicd with 
facts and figures showing why Cleveland 
should be supported this = fall. They 
proudly boast that they have made single 
tax men of all but eleven of the one hun- 
dred and forty-nine men in the Herald cotn- 
posing room, This one hundred and thirty- 
eight men will support Cleveland, but the 
indivations are that they will vote against 
Hill if he is reuominaied, and will use all their 
efforts 10 defeat him, because of his veto of 
the electoral reform bill. Let them speak for 
themselves: 

RoBert MCKECHNIE, ex-vresident of the 
international union; and editor of the Boycot- 
ter during the campaign of 1554.—°I wasa re- 
publican up to 1834, when I veted for Cleve- 


land on uceount of the Zribune trouble. I 
have been a George mun since 1883. I shall 


vote the democratic national ticket this vear, 
not because I have any respect fer the party, 
but because it will be the means of helping the 
siugle lax men to clear the way. Itis amat- 
ter of duty with me; the interests and the 
future of my family Ate involved in the strug- 
gle just now commencing. Tagree with Hugh 
QO. Pentecost that [am about to take a ride in 
a nasty smelling boat; but I have to choose 
between -two refuse carriers, and I have 
chosen the least objectionable. But I will 
work with all my might against Hill if he is 
nominated, on account cf his veto of the 
eleetwral reform bill. I vote in New Jersey, 
or my ballot would count one against him. He 
won't get ten votes out of this chapel.” 

JoHN McCuTcneoyN, an old and esteemed 
member of the typographical union, Who stood 
ut his polling piace and worked for the united 
labor ticket ia 1886 and 1ss7. Mr. Me- 
Cutcheon’s pockets are filled with siagle 
tax and free trade clippiugs, and under 
his case are tracts and STANDARDS with 
which to make converts. —“I voted the demo- 
cratic ticket up to 1886. Thistime I do not 
vote that ticket as a democrat, but as a 
George man. I find it easy to convince men 
of the righteousness of our doctrines, and no 
man who once becomes inoculated with our 
ideas ever leaves us. I will vote and work 
ugainst Hill if he is nominated.” 


A. A. Monr.—‘“T shall ride in the democratic 
wagon (as George says) as long as it is going 
my way. Ifitturns out of the main road I 
shall jump out. There is only one thing 
worth fighting for in polities, and that is to 
bring about the levying of all taxes on land 
values. But I realize that the change can 
only be brought about gradually. This year 
the democrats are making a great move 
to that end; therefore I am with them. I 
can’t see how a reasoning man can do other- 
wise. I shall vote against Hill for his petty 
action in vetoing the electoral reform bill. 
Friends of mine, men who work for a living, 
writing from Indiana, tell me that Harrison 
will be defeated in his own state. However, 
the national democratic ticket will not win if 
the democrats continue to pursue their pres- 
ent cowardly plan of campaign.” 

Mr. TUTTLE.—‘‘Because I love my family I 
am a single tax man; and because I love 
them Iwill this year vote. for Cleveland. 
Since I became a single tux convert I have 
spent all my spare time circulating that kind 
of literature, and that and quict talks have 
had an effect Which will be made manifest 
ininy neighborhood. The democrats seem to 
be afraid to stand upon their own platform; and 
they deserve to be beaten. If Mr. Cieve- 
land carries this state it will be through our 
effurts, and nut his party’s. I will not vote 
fur Hiil if he is renominated. Better the rank- 
est’ protectionist in the state than such a 
maunas Hill. There are three votes in my 
family fur Cleveiand and against Hill; and 
there are a good many more in the BCE ver: 
hood in which I live.” 

The remarks of the four gentlemen, quoted 
above, were repeated again anc again. 
Suffice it to say that the Lerald composing 
room will give a nearly ununimous singic tax 
vote for Cleveland, and against Hill. 

When the reporter walked into the World 
composing rovin he saw Joseph Rymer stand- 
ing in one of the “alleys” reading Thomas G. 
Shearman’s tract: *‘The Common Sense of the 
Tariff Question” to a circle of listeners. 
“Dan” Webster, up in the corner, had some 
type in one band, which he was distributing, 
whiie in front of him was a clipping from a 
newspaper, Which he was reading and dis- 
cussing With his side partner. Tum Hancock 
was distributing and listening to what Joe 
was reacing, while a slight smile was spread- 
ing over his face. He greeted TuE STanpanp 
reporter pleasantly. 

“What's the matter with Joe?’ asked the 
reporter. 

“He's trying to convert those fellers. Joe’s 
got it worse than ever tiis ycar. He’s here 
all the afternoon and don’t get in over a 
handful of type. How does the office stand! 
Well, this alley of mine is solid. We’re single 
tax men, and we're going to vote for Cleve- 
land.” 

JOSEPH RYMER.—“We havea large majority 
of single tax men. All the old hands are that 
way, but the new men have yet to be con- 
verted. They are nearly all from Washing- 
ington, where they had been in the govern- 
ment office under the republicans. But we 
will get them later on. They feel a little hot 
now because they were bounced after the 
democrats went into power. THE STANDARD 
aud the tracts are dving good work here; 
and we have a number oi friends working 
among tbe heathens who haveghe single tax 
argument at their tongue-tipsyand they are 
making a good impression. The way to make 
Cleveland votes in this office is to talk 
democratic party very little and the single 
taxa great deal. The office stands just now 
about two single tax Cleveland men to one 
republican. We will gain friends ali the time; 
we can’t lose any when once we get them in 
our grip—they hold themselves there. Hill 
will be cut badly .by our friends.” 

“Dan” WEBSTER. —‘‘T’ve been trying for two 
hours to get in this handful and at the same 
time argue with this chap beside me. He’s u 
bard citizen, but Pll catch him. You see, he 
had a “suap” for so many years in the gov- 


ernment office that he is ‘“pizen” on the 
party that bounced him. Pye got to get my 
type in for to-night or there’ll be trouble.” 

Don L. Swetrt.—“If the democrats don’t 
come out and stand squarely on their own 
issue Pi] vote against them. Their vacillation 
will lose them this state. Blaine will be here 
in a few days, and he will open the campaign 
for the republicans of the state by giving fair 
and square protection talk. How will the 
democrats meet what he says—by saying 
they are also in favor of protection to 9 cer- 
tuin extent? Why, the voters will laugh at 
them. If the demvcrats will say they are not 
free traders, but partial pretectionists, and 
the republicans declare for high protection, 
the conclusion of the unbiased voter will nat- 
urally be that it will be best to vote the high 
protection ticket, for if the democrats are 
agreed with their opponents that a little pro- 
tection isa good thing, the voter will argue 
that a good deal must bea better thing. I 
won't vote for Hill.” 

SHERMAN CUMMIN.—“I used to vote the dem- 
ocratic ticket, but 1 won’t do so this time un- 
less the democrats become more outspoken— 
unless they stop their shuffling. They are not 
fooling anybody but themselves. The average 
voter can see through their cowardly game. 
They only believe in a slight tariff reform, 
eh? Well, if a little tariff reform is good, 
why is not a great deal of tariff reform better? 
Why don’t they come out man fashion and 
say that lifting tariffs from industry will 
stiinulate industry and raise wages, and that 
they Want to demonstrate that proposition 
by a slight reduction in the tariff? Why don’t 
Speaker Curlisle and Congressman Mills and 
the others come out boldly and pronounce 
what their ultimate iim is, and ask the people 
to allow them to try the experiment on wool 
und lumber and salt? Their constituents have 
confidence in them, as is shown by the fact 
that they have sent them again and again to 
congress. The people of the country would 
be perfectiy willing to give them a chance if 
they only asked for it. Their experiment 
would be successful. Lifting all tariffs from 
production would be the greatest blessing that 
could come to producers, for it would im- 
mediately increase the demand for workers, 
and Would consequently raise wages. The 
democrats will have to talk honestly to the 
people or they will lose the fight in November. 
Twill not vote for Hill, and will do what I 
ean to defeat him.”- 

HENRI RoGowski—“I will support the na- 
tional demvcratic ticket. I thiak the office 
stunds just now about two to one that way; 
but later it mav be better than that. The 
only subjects discussed bere now are the land 
and tariff questions. The Washington men who 
have come in are republicans, and are hoping 
that with republican success they will be abie 
to vet back their old “sits” In the government 
printing office. There will be an increase in 
Cleveland voters before the election. I don't 
know about Hill.” 

The World composing room runs over two 
hundred men. A canvass shows about one 
hundred and forty votes for the Cleveland 
ticket. 

Estimates from the Journal show seventy 
in favor of Cleveland to twenty aguinst; the 
Times, about half and half; the Morning Sun, 
about seventy in favor to ten against; the 
Evening sun, solid for Cleveland; the Press, 
half aud half; the Star nearly solid for Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. O'BRIEN, one of the proprietors of the 

Union Printer, said: “Immediately after the 
adoption of the platform at St. Louis the 
chairmea of chapels reported that a large 
majority of their members had taken fright 
at the tarlif plank; but since then things had 
changed and now the estimetes for the entire 
book and job trade could be put down at tive 
for the democratic ticket to two for the repub- 
lican. The democratic percentage could be im- 
proved; but so far the only visible work had 
been done by the republicans. Already the 
book and job offices had been flooded with re- 
publican literature, but nothing of a demccratic 
Lature had been seen, the only work so far in 
their interest being done by the George men, 
who stand aloof from the democratic party 
while championing their national ticket. 
The most notable change is in Beadle & 
Adams’s. In 15884 the vote was six for Bluine 
and seventecu for Cleveland; this year it 
promises to be reversed. The Washing- 
tonians who were thrown cut when Benedic 
took charge of the government office are 
actively working for the republican ticket iu 
the trade; some of them even threaten to in- 
troduce resolutions at the next méeting of the 
union regarding political action. If they do 
they will be badly beaten.” 
THEODORE WILDMAN, secretary of typo- 
graphical union No. 6, said that he thought. 
the book and job trade now stood five for 
Cleveland to two for Harrison. He. eouldn’t: 
speak authoritatively for the newspaper 
inen, as he rarely saw any of them, ex- 
eept the chairman of the offices. But be was 
certain that his estimate would hold in the 
Dalanee of the trade... He did. not know how 
Hili stocd with the:men; the only talk he had 
heard around the rooms so far was about the 
nutioual ticket. 


A Meeting Has Been Called to Consider 
This Subject. 

NEw York, July 24.—What action do you 
deem advisable for single tax men to take in 
the state, congressional, und municipal elec- 
tions? I shall vote for Cleveland and that 
candidate for governor who shail be in 
favor . of electoral reform. JI think it 
would bea good idea for single tax advo- 
eates in this vicinity to hold a ratification 
meeting to ratify Grover Cleveland. By do- 
ing this we could most explicitly give to the 
public, through the press, cur reasons for in- 
dorsiny the uational democratic ticket. There 
would be no doubt of a large attendance, and 
we ali would be pleased to see our leaders on 
the public platform. The Academy of Music, 
the Metropolitan opera honse or some other 
large hall could be obtained, and the expenses 
might be met by opening a subseription list in 
THE Stanpakpb. I would most cheerfully sub- 
scribe five dollars. Yours truly, 

CITIZEN. 

{On another page we print the announce- 
ment of a mecting to be held at Cooper union, 
on Monday evening, Aug. 7, to consider what 
action should be adopted by single tax men 
who favor the election of Cleveland.—Ep. 
STANDARD. ] 


In Jersey City. 


A meeting to organize a tariff reform lub 
in Jersey City, will meet on Monday evening 
August 6, at eight o’clock, at 409 Grove street. 
Those resideuts of Jersey City desiring to 
juin such an organization, are respectfully 
invited to attend. J. D. MILLER, See’y. 


Taking the Census. 


In a New England protected factory: 

Census Reporter to Superintendent—Now, 
Vil just go through the different departments 
and get some statements from your workmen. 

Superintendent—Have you got an inter- 
preter with you! 

C, R.—A what? 

S.—An interpreter. You see, our division 
superintendents are all Germans, and the 
head dyer isa Frenchman, and most of the 
bands are French Canadians, except the 
women who clean the flvors; they’re Irish. 

C. R.—Well, never mind; Pll take your 
statements. ahey do. 


‘and work up. So I couldn’t argue the matter 


“puted to be an exceptionally good workman, | 


Tae oat Dan ne be DE ee TEE Se ee 


IN A TYPE FOUNDRY. 


An Infance Industry of Pretty Lusty Growth. 
TO TYPE FOUNDERS. 

Dear Sirs: The Mills tariff bill has passed. 
the house of representatives. It taxes our 
raw material as follows: 

Lead—1)7 cents per pound, equal to 31 
per cent ad valorem. 

Copper—30 per cent. 

Tin—Not mentioned, unless under: a> gen- 
eral clause on page 9, at 40 per centadval- 
orem. 

Antimony—Free, but freight expenses and 
brokerage probably 10 per cent. 

New Type Metal—15 per cent. 

Brass—Under general clause on page 9, at 
39 per cent. 

To all these discriminations against the 
American type founder must be added at 
least 4@ percent for the excess of wages in 
America. 

To overbalance these crushing disabilities, 
the Mills bill allows only 15 per cent ad 
valorem! 

Write to your senators at once, and give 
facts in your letter. 

Up and do, or American type founding will 
be prostrated. THomas MaAcCKELLAR, 

Pres't T. F. A. 

“Look at that!” said Stillman Walker, 
senior member of a large type making and 
printers’ furnishing house. I bad already a 
copy of the circular iu my pocket, and had 
culled on him to ask questions regarding it; 
but he forestalled me by showing his copy. 
It was intended ostensibly to be a secret. cir- 
cular from the president of the Type founders? 
associution of the United Stes to its mem- 
bers. 

“Do you know what that means?’ said: he. 
“It means that if the. Mills bill passes type 
founders’s wages wili fall to the ‘level, of 
Wages paid in Great Britain. That's. what 
you free traders will bring our American 
workmen to if you are allowed to go.on; and 
more than that, type will be brought into this 
country to compete with our American made- 

type. and we will have to close up, and our 
workmen will be thrown out of empivymeit.” 

Tread the circular more carefully. I hadn't: 
heard or read anywhere that the Mills bill 
had made any radical cuts in anything ex- 
cepting wool, lumber and-salt; but I judged 
from the importance which Mr. MacKeilar 
had attached to the matter: that perhaps the. 
Mills bill had made radical cuts in the metals 
necessary to the making of type. I asked 


Mr. Walker if he had a tarilf book. He 
hadn’t. I thought that strange, but didn’t 
say so. f asked him what the present tariffs 


ou the ores were. He didn’t know, nor did 
any body in the office know. Itappears there 
isa firm on Gold street that scils type metal 
to most of the foundries, all ready to melt 


With him at all. 
But I had my serious doubts about type: 
founders paying forty per cent more to their. 
type workers than was paidin Great Britain. 
I had heard that statement before in regard 
to other industries, which [had found to be 
untrue; but when I expressed my doubt he 
looked at me With pitying astonishment. 

I couldu’t argue the type matter witb him, 
and I told him so; I had no fats and I don’t 
think he had, either; but I gave way. to him 
because I presurned he Suen to know more 
than I did about type- manufacturing, 

cause he was in the business and I wasw’t. 
With a quiet smile of triumph he permitted the 
matter to drop. . But I determined at the first 
opportunity to post myself on the type bu: 


ness, so that when next we met I could talk 


the matter over with him understandingly. 
After smoking half a bad cigar he “ha 
given me, I casually remarked that [ would | 
like to take a look at his type foundry. 
“You want to make some inquiries” said 
he suspiciously. ; 
‘Perhaps. Do you object” my 
Oh, no,” he answered with the air of a mer- 
ciful conqueror. Then turning to one of his 
subordinates, he said: 
“Danny, take Mr. McCabe up stairs and in- 


B 


troduce him. tothe foreman and Mr. Milne ae 


and ask them to show him around. 
I went up and was iutroduced. 

of ammunition, 

save until I fired it au Walker; but on second 


I got.a lot 


thouzht I have concluded thas it will do more |. 
execution if Ll fire it at the readers. of - THE}. 


STANDARD; it will bit my iriend just as hard 
as it | bad saved it for bim. . : 

John Milné is a matrix maker, 
Scotchman by birth, 


He isa 
and. has. lived ‘in’ the 


selling at now. 
“Sixty-four cents. a pound.” 


“ing the monopoly profit: which had found 


‘the benetit of the laborers. Well, then, for 


: “enterprise.” 


be- | 


which Lat first intended to:}.— 


duty of fifteen per cent on raw materials 
were taken off it would enable the manufact- 
urer to sell nonpareil type for mently two 
cents per pound cheaper. 

Ithanked Mr. Milne for his kindness and 
departed. — 


The following day I looked over the Mills | 


bill as passed and:found there were mistakes 
in sume of the figures in Mr. MacKellar’s cir- 
cular, the principai error being his statement 
that tin is taxed forty per cent under the 
Mills bill. Tin under the Mills bill is free, as 
at present. But such mistakes as-this are 
cominon enough in. protectionist arguments, 
and I will not take upthe space of THE STaxp- 
AED to go over the whole circular. 


I find on reading over my manuscript I 
have shot an animal that I was not gunning 
for. That hundred pounds of nonpareil, after 
liberal charges and protits upon it had been 
paid, could be sold for forty-four dollars and 
tifty-six and a half cents. But the price at 
any of our foundries when I last bought non- 
pareil was fifty-eight .dollars!—thirteen. dol- 
lars und forty-three and a half cents over the 
total cost of production, with a profit of 
twenty per cent added. How much of. that 
‘does the poor, in-danger-of-not-being-protect- 
ed journeyman type founder get, 1 wonder? 
T heard some years ago that there was a type 
manufacturers’ trust; now I see it. Ido not 
wonder now at Mr. Mac Kellar’s fears; nor do 
I wonder at Mr. Walker’s.. 1 can see where 


‘the Mills bill would “prostrate” American 


type founding. 


Thad to go down town on an errand: Mon- 
day, and bappening to pass by Mr. Walker’s 


business place; the thought struck me that 


possibly. since i had last bought type a 
change might have taken place in the price 
which would account for the difference of 
thirteen dollars and furvy-three centsI had: 
found between the cost and profit of manu- 
facture and the selling price. So I stepped 
into the viice and asked what nonpareil was 
The bookkeeper answered, 
I caught my 
bre: ath and stuggered out. Had the Mills bill 
done: this? thought I. Sixty-four -cents—six 
cents more than it was.a year ago—increas- 


from thirteen dollars and forty-three. cents 
to. nineteen dollars and forty-three -cents. ' 
Nineteen dollars and forty-three cents out of 
sixty-four dollars—over fifty-one and a half 
per ‘cent. of . the cost of. the type—taken 
from the pockets of the purchasers, for what? 
Not. to protect the industry, surely! Not for 


whom? He who: swipes your handkerchief 
goes to the island—if he is caught. But be 
who chokes nineteen dollars and forty-three 
cents out of-youevery time you buy a huudred 
pounds of nonpareil, through being a. member 
of the type founders? trust, wearf much jew- 
elry, eats juicy steaks, and is. admired for his 
ae Wa. McCase. 


A ‘Tram A 
Chicago Mail. 2 


You turn from looking i in my face, Coes 


- Bloated, distorted, “vile; 
Yet once I had a boyish grace, 
Lhad—ab, you may smile, 
But l’d keen eyes, features as fair. 
As any girl’s:;. the stamp a 

Which ouly the well bred may bear, 
.. Was mine—now Ima tramp! - 


W hat made me what’ you see met: Psha s 
S The reascn is as old 


0 I on ie the weet : 
‘heir fect on others! necks. : 
of the formy cla: 
where others won; 
men false. It came to’ 
faith in all was done. 
ience did not prove tom 
‘he boasted guiding. lamp; 
rifted—badly, ‘as you see, 
nd still I drift—a tramp! OS 


Twas. but. my weakness? Mayb SO} 
What made me weak: I ask; 
“Made I the heritage I owe 
To parents Is the task 
/ Of fighting Tate but for the few, 
With justice?) Why revamp. 
hose same old platitudes? Adieu. 
Tu drift on—Tin atr wunp! 


United States over twenty years, but goes |. 


baek every year or soon a visit. He is re- 
and receives much above the standard wages. 
His testimony is interesting: 

“As to-the weekly wages paid, they nie, 
as the circular says; on the average about 
forty. per cent higher here than in Great. 
Britwin—in dollars. But you must remember 
that 1s the weekly wage. Type founders 
over there don’t work as many hours as they 
do in this. country. - Nine hours. a day and 
four hours on, Saturday is the rule, pana 
forty-nine hours. Here we work sixty—a 
difference of eleven hours. Then the Enelish 
workman doesn’t do.as much work in an hour 
as isexpected in this country, the ratio. of 
work done being, say, cight in Great Britain 
to twelve here, or one-half more work. You 
see, the trade organizations there regulate: 
the amount of work that shall be done ina 
day; but even if they did not, I think the 
climate would. An Englishman. finds soon 
after coming here that, somenon. or other, Re: 
can do more work. . 

“Weekly wares are forty per cent hicher. 
here than in England, asarule, as Mr. Mac- 
Kellar claims, but they should be mere: than 
that, for the cost of living is at least . fifty 
per cent higher. I regard two pounds (810). 
in England as better than fifteen dollars here. 
A man earning ten dollars a week over there 
would be foolish to come here for eighteen 
dollars, unless he was assured promotion 
within a reasonable time. 

“As to piece work—there is very little of 
that class of work done over there—there is 
nothing like forty per cent difference. For 
instunce, to make this matrix in Eng- 
land [picking up one] I would get one 
shilling and six pence (37!% cents); here I 
would get forty-five cents for it—seven 
an@a half cents more than is paid in Eng- 
land. Now, that is not a difference of forty. 
per cent, by a good deal, but a difference of 
only just twenty per cent. 

“The trade here is ina fair condition; much 
better than for many years Has the tariff 
had anything to do with it? Certainly not! 
The tariff can’t regulate wages avy more. 
than it can revulate the tnoon in its. course. 
The supply of labor is what regulates the 
demand. It would be a positive benefit if 
the metals necessary for type making came 
in free of duty. Why, the largest item of 
expense in making type is labor—not ma- 
terial—and labor comes here free. Here’s 
the way to figure the thing out. Take, say,. 
one hundred pounds of nonpareil. It costs: 
For CASUIDE.....-ccccccecccocccscnsnecccnssevccecce Ob GF 1-2 
For breaking... sececsosscccccscsccsccccscsccssoces 2 OO 
For rubbing...... deBeeeee Ta. 
For SCtuing. ....ccccwcsccccecccnsecscecsensortessee 2 aU 


For dressily. ......0..ccce ces ecnscenee estes essa ~~ 3 36 : 
For sundry cabor (estimated). iii veesesseee, 5.00 


weeserane Cees eeaseereasee 


Labor Ost eie ie bets Re ak dela stetee ees 3B.1-2 
For metal (1)... .cccscceccecsecseesassccscctesconcse, 12 U0 


$37 13 1-2 
Manufacturers’ profit (20.per. cent).....c.seesee. 6 48 
$44.56 1-2 


(1) That is the figure Mr. Walker. places itut; but I 
afa told eight dollars is nearer the mark. , 


The cost of labor, you see, is over twice as 


‘to free trade. 
the point of doubting the. benefit of protection. : 


-elass will be held. Monday, ‘August 6, at'S p.m., 
add 


because the company decided to: pay ance a 


he wasino ‘the position “of 2 malefactor, but is. 


_worthless daub, or a delibera 
was acquitted: of all blame. 


Notes from Correspondence. : 
Te ‘YY. Booth, sending us a list of campaign. 


SabseHibers: to THE STANDARD from Cedar 
“Rapids, 


Towa, says that after several months 
watching he is convinced’ that the position of 
THE STANDARD in this campaico is the correct 
one; that the discussion of the tariff question. 
is engrossing public. attention, and. that it is 
enabling single Pima men to propagate their 


“opinions. 


The settlers” on he. preat Maxwell grant, 
New Mexico, are. calling for a report from the 
house private: Jands. claim committee on the 


“resolution offered by Representative e Holman 
of Tndianadase & ebr uury. 


These settlers are in 
danger of eviction by the foreign, lind: com- 
pany that: has bought up the Maxwell clan. 


W.S. Brewer, ‘Meriden, ' Conn., says that 
he gave up tukiug: the New York World in 
order that he. might. take an extra copy of 
THE STANDARD. He and two of. his ‘friends 
are working hard to convert their, shop mates 
They have got several. men to 


ok Public Debate. 
A meeting - “Of: the Progress and Poverty 


» Bowery. Dr. J. bP. Stanley. will address 
the class in favor of protection. Discussion 
will follow the address. <All are invited. 


-. Pyiumphant Democracy.” | 
Aud still there is ancther strike. This time 
it is the boys employed in the chain factory 
of the American iron works of Jones & Laugh- | * 
lins, who want an increase. of wages. “Its.a 
cold day” when Pittsburg can’t produce a 
strike in some branch of ‘industry. [Red Short, 
in Age of Steel. 

At Leith, near Uniontown, Pa., drivers and 
roadmen around the mines have had their 
wages reduced from $1.80 to $1.68 per day. 
Other employes have had an equal cut.— 
[Buffalo Evening News. | 

Three hundred employes of a Cleveland 
(O.) nut and bolt foundry struck last week 


month instead of every two weeks. Recently 
wuges were reduced 10 per cent. mi atale 
Evening News. 


Hunt the Raphael Down! 


The Home Journal, in discussing the tariff 
on works of art, tells the following aneqilote: 


‘A year or so ago it was reported that an 
original Raphael, of great merit and value, 
was held for sale in Chicago, At once it was 
discovered that no work of the character 
had paid duty at the custom house, and it be- 
cine necessary to investigate the charge. 
“Hunt the Raphael down!” was the cry; out 
when thecriminal was run to earth, the pict- 
ure proved to be a copy of no va alue, and: the 
complaint against the offender was distnissed, 
As long as ‘he was thought guilty of intro- 
ducing | a genuine Raphael into the. country. 


soon as it was shown that he had_ only. 


much as the cost for materials. Now, if the. 


| tin plates. Quantity of tin. plate in one can, 


cents to the American consumer. 
a dozen cans’ of tomatoes, the exporter re- 


cheaper in England than in this country. 


for his gratuitous advice in my. behalf to the 
“American tin plate tariff association. Iam, 
however, a free man, and subject to the 


{in them. 


“congressmen meant to vote for the best in- 


and the ross ¥alue of the wool growt. 


“of. svdolens would be $2 
to the woolen consem: rs of Phil 
| while the loss on the. wool ue vadelphis, 


_ple would be $90: ora ‘balance tm fa : 
pe ple of ® eas oe e 


A LETTER FROM JOHN JARRETT. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., July 5.—Wil you kindly 
permit me a short space in your valuable col- 
umns to briefly reply to an article on “The 
duty on tia plate,” appearing in Toe Sranm 
4RD from the pen of Mr. Deverall. : 

This article, though evidently intended te 
be a criticism on my replies to certain ques- 

“tions propounded at the Palace hall debate, 
is in reality a perversion and misrepresentas 
tion of the facts at issue. 

I admitted at the meeting that I wasawara 
the Standard oil company received a draw- 
back of ninety per cent: of the duty for all 
its exports of oil in tin vessels. ~I also stated, 
asamatter of opinion, that, as a rule, the 
larger amount of capital required the greater 
the difficulty of starting up a business. But 
Ipositively deny that I stated “shat the pro-- 
tection tariff in this case fostered the mo» 
nopoly of the Standard oil company. 

Such a statement would be absurd and ine 
consistent. It was the revenue tariff, and the 
drawback system, that 1 said fostered the 
coal oii monopoly. 

There is not now, nor was there ever, in 
this country a protective-tariff in force on tin 
plates. No tin plates are now made in this 
couoiry, nor has there been any for the last 
few years. All are now imported. from Great 
Britain, which country possesses a monopoly 
of tin plate manufacture. -This country takes 
over seventy per cent.of Great Britain’s total | 
production of tin plates, and consumes more 
than all the rest of the world combined. Yet. 
not one pound is made here, though attempts |. 
were made between 1872 and 1878 under the. 
then existing high prices demanded by Eng- 
land, which : all ‘failed, thus giving us a beau- 

tiful illustration of the: practical results of a 
tariff cnly for revenue. 

Thus it is clear that in this case foreign 
production procected by a low revenue tariff, 
and not home: production of tin. plates, is in 


has fostered the coal oil monopoly. I would. 
also state that during the Jast year a foreign 


price from twenty to thirty-eight cents. per 
pound. We have-absolute free trade in tin, 
Can Mr. Deveraii explain this? 
Mr. Deveral’s method of reasoning shows 
ing how that home production of tin plate 
- would foster the “coal oil monopoly” is gro- 
tesque and visionary. It is. “theads I win 
tails you lose.” Now itis foreign production 
with the drawback that fosters monopoly, 
then it would be home production and tariff 
that would-do it.” Now it-is combination with 
the British tin plate trust that fosters the 
coal cil monopoly, then it would be eombina- 
tion with the American tin piate trust. This 
is really bad, indeed. 
- Mr. Deverall evidently attempts to fortify 
the position of the canned goods men in 
favor of free” importation of*tin plates. But 
he. places them in a bad light when he says - 
“that with home production « of tin plates the 
“Standard. oil monopoly would, by combina- 
tion, do what we are now doing with canned 
goods.” From. this we must infer that can- 
ners are now a combination, or trust, who 
tax the American consumers#to enable. them 
“to sell in such pauper countries as England — 
at less than they sell here, just to feed. the 


nak poor things and intensify pauper labor.” 


Mr. Deverall, l presume, is aware that the 


~eoal oil: monopoly and canners both get. the. 

same rebate on exports jn tin vessels, viz, 90 

{ per, cent of the duty on tin plates, hence both 
are in the same box. 


Again, he isin error when he: says, that ¥ 
a imitted canned goods were sold cheaper in 
agland than_ 


in each country much, 
lo I believe that canners are meee 


sa iaathematieal 1 problem the influence of 

he duty cannot be any more. than the full 
‘duty on the tin plates used in making the can. 
Let us see, the duty is 1. cent per pound on 


about 5 ounces; duty on can ‘about 3 mills, or 
about 3 cents on adozen cans. The tariff 
ost, therefore, on a dozen cans is about 3 
Exporting 


ceives a drawback of 2.7 cents, but he has to. 
pay freight, insurance, lighterage and other 


tolls, so that the difference in price should 


really be in favor of the «merican consumers: 


“Itis.a rather strance arcument’ in. favor of. 


canners to be told. that their goods sell 
if 
Mr. Deverall is right, then it proves.that the 
home market is by far the the best for can-. 
ners. Even free traders generally assert 


‘that prices are governed by supply and de- 


mand. If so, then the. higher prices here are 


evidences of a healthier demand (here). 


A protective tariff on tin plates would en- 
able us to establish the industry of+tin plate. 
manufacture } here, thus furnishing | increased : 


‘emnployment to American labor. and capital, 
‘and. au enlarged market for the products of. 


canners and o.hers. The price of tin plates 
would then-be rezulated by the wages. paid 
to American labor, for. according to. the 
system of wage adjustment among our iron 
and steel workers, their wares are: based on 
the selling price of their product. With home: 
production “of tin plates, canners would be 
‘secured a safer basis of supply, and the poor 
“eoal oil monopoly” would lose the drawback, 
“oIn conclusion, I wish to thank Mr, Deverall 


diction of: no association. Iam in the fleld 
to advocate protetion in the fullest sense of. 
the term. Ido not believe that it is just: or. 
fair to accept British wages or prices of com- 
modities as a stand: ard for. Americans, but 
believe in-the advocacy of good living wages. 
to labor. In: brief, ‘I’ am: for an. American. 
standard of wages, based. on an American 
standard of prices, without anything British 
JOHN JARRETT. 


Philndelphin’s Representatives Determined 
‘co’ **Procect”?’ Her 150 Sheep Though I¢ 
- Cost Her $2,399,910 to Do It. ; 
Paladelone Record. 
Philadelphia cast her solid delegation o 
five votes against a free wool tariff, and it iq. 
fairly presumable that her five experienced _ 


terests of their city. Philadelphia has 1,006,. 


000 people and 150 sheep. These 150 sheep 
-probably average six pounds clip, making the 


Philadelphia annual output about 900. 

of | the 
city: is about $275. A-repeal of ‘the tariff tax 
of ten-cents. per pound. on raw wool, would 
inflict a loss of $90 upon the wool growers of 
one million people... 

The million people of Philadelphia consume 


-about $12 of woolens per head each year, ag- 


grezating $12,000,000, upon which they now 
pay : a tariff tax of GS per cent, ag gregating 
about $3,000,000. 
The raw woul. used. by our woolen mills is _ 
taxed about forty-one per cent by our tariff 
laws, which adds over. twenty per cent to the 
Gost of weoleus of every consumer. If wool 
ras made free Phiiadel phia would lose $90 in 
the price of her wool crop and gain twenty 
per cent reductionin the price of | her. woolens. 
A reduction of twenty per cent in the price 
,400,000 a -vear saved 


grown by her peo- 


the interest of monopoly, and in. this case it - 


trust - -ménopolized’ tin, and advanced tha ~— 


AGAIN, WHERE ARE THOSE ACRES? 


an uawee from the Pertiand *‘Oregonian”’ 
That is Net an Auswer. 
- New Yorx.—The Portland, Ore., Oregonian 
“fhas been slightly rufled by my letter in THE 
Sranxpanp on June 23. It attacks and makes 
@u appearance of refuting my statements, 
‘and after all fails to disprove any of them. 
The Oregonian said: 

You of the east who are bawling “and 
gmonopoly,” just look this way. Here are miil- 
tons of acres you can have just for the trouble 
of coming to gel them. Cone right along. No 


sense in squatting down in the castern ‘Cities 


and velling “and monopoly.” Come out here 
and become “monopolists” vourselves. (Heary 
George's paper please copy.) 

LT pointed out that Thad traveled all over 
@regon and Washington cerritory nineteen 
Years ago and again nine years ago, and 
specifically named the sections of country I 
had visited [see Stanparp of June 23] and 
had found that acarly all the accessible land 
had deen taken up—a_ very sinall portion by 
settlers, the bulk by railroad corporations and 
land speculators; aud that while there was 
roomenough, as the Oregonian suys, in Oregon 
and Washington territory for millions, yet 
“atallthe entrauces to this paradise stood 
the Jand grabber and monopolist,” who de- 
gnanded toll before the seckers for homes 
could erter in. “Let any person,” I said, 


‘whose eyes are turned to that country put. 


 gnoney in Ats purse, for be will need it if he 
wants to get a foothold there; and despite 
what the Oregonian has said, there is no more 
ausé for amoneyless micn tri Oregon or Wash- 
éngton territory than there ts right here in New 
York.” 
To these assertions, after printing its own 
paragraph which brought out my letter, the 
Oregonian makes auswer: 


One William McCabe, taking this for a text, 
writes a letter to Geary Geor ces paper ub 
der the iuguiry, *‘Where Are “Those Acres?” 
He professes tw have been in Oregon twice— 
the first time nineteep yeurs ago, the second 
time ten years agu: vet he couldn't find any 
of those acres, ‘aud now be wants to know 
where they are. 

“Are they,” he asks, “any where near Port- 
Qand! Anywhere near East Portland! Any- 
where in the counties back of Portland! Any- 
where in the Willamette valley! Anywhere 
along the upper Columbia river, east of the 
Cascade mountairs, in the Walia Walla coun- 
try, or at. Puget sound?” Mr. McCabe says 
he didiw’t find land for the settler in any of 
these localities, and renews the inquiry, 
“Where are thuse acres that can be bad just 
for the trouble of coming to get them?” 


By somne it may be regarded as amazing - 


that anyone should make such inquiries; but 
the fact shculd excite bo wouder at all. Mr. 
McCabe is one of those why leok for a thiug 
hoping never to find it, If he traveled over 
any considerable part of Oregon and Wash- 
ington nineteen years ago, or ten yeurs ago, 
be ran over iillious of acres that could be 
had fer the taking. But no doubt he kevt in 
the towns and Cities, where the lund was 
“taken ap” some time befure he came. 
Inu Oregon and Washiuetcn, since be first 
fame, uineteen vears ago, three hundred 
. thousand people have found homes, and there 
asfand for ibree millions mere. Here, in a 
- qeountry of nearly two" hundred thousand 
“ gquare miles, there are now less than balf a 
mullion people, and there are vast areas re- 
maining where there is pot one settler within 
itty miles of ancther._ Land, however, can- 
mot be had for the taking right udjoining the 
-. eities of Portland, Seatt ie. or Walla W alla; 
‘butsince Mr. McCabe came to this country 
mand couldwt find Jand, cities like Tucoma, 
‘Spokane Falis and meny smaller have been 
- burit-on land that was then unuccupied, and 
. Shat he might have had as easily as anyone 
“else. Ten to te: ny years hence other like 
q@ities will have Deen built on lands which 
meu of Mr. McCabe's sort can’t find now, and 
 mever will find. 
; Que of the assertions of his letter is that 
: failroad grants have swallowed up all the 
Zands that prescut settles do uot otvn. Con- 
siderable areas ‘are indeed covered by rail- 


road grants, but they ure as nothing compared 
And even within the. 


with what. remains. 
grants only half of the Jands are covered; 
the other balf is cpen to settlers and tive- 
 gixths of ali the lunds* are touched by no 
grauts whatever. 

The least likeiy of all places to find lands 
for setiement is in the saloons and bar- 
‘ooms of the towns, even iu tq new country. 
It is orly by sticking very close to them that 
Men cannot find in ‘Oregon and Washington 
“millions of acres to be had for the taking.” 


. Inisevident that the editor of the Oregonian 
@voids auswering my question. I asked 
(Where are those acres that cau be had just 
- fer the troubie of cuming to get them” 
gud I still pause for an answer. Mr. 
H.C. Crockett, of Weston, Kings county, 
Wasbington territory, who had a. letter in 


Tue Staxparp of July 7, while deprecating | 


the statements in my letter, admitted that 


the land speculators. and mill companies and 
loggers held a large part of the choicest Jands |. 

glong Puget suund, and what laud there was’ 

still open ‘LO Seltiement wa as “difficult of ac- 

cess,” and that there. te y as ro use for money- 
ashington | 
® tem. 


fess men in this: AGren n and | 


ily asi ny one else” 


is and many. other 
| are stone cutters and quarry hands who have 


fs ‘demonstration which appeals” to. the ‘pocket. 
In the meantime we must persevere, and take 
pleasure in doing so, kuowing that the Hehe 


“was one of t aree ‘swindles. of a finger 
ewindling railroad company. The town, as 
‘the editor of the Oregonian. probably remem- 
bers, was laid outin 1870.or 1871 by the North- 
vera Pacific railroad company on the Wash- 
. 4Angton territory bank of the Columbia river, 
about forty miles from Portland. It was 
given out by the company that Kalama was 
to be the western terminus of the Northern 
Pacific railway. Unusophisticated Oregonians 
sold their farms and other property and 
flocked to this “new metropolis,” and put 
their life earnings into lots. Upon these lots 
"they built houses and waited for the railroad 
‘to come there und “terminus.” From five 
hundred to two thousand dollars was the 
price of a lot 25x10 feet, where erstwhile 
flew the birds of the air and roamed the wild 
Reasts of the forest, and land could have 
Seen had for nothing. Two or three thou- 
and people guihered there and poured their 
@reasures into the terminal office on the hill. 
yell, the railroad reached there, but did not 
stop. When the company had got the last 
possible dollar out of the gulled people, it 
_ Moved its terminus to “some point on Puget 
ound.” That was only seventeen or eightecn 
Jearsago. Kalama was abandoned; and the 
. dast time [wus there it hada population of 
five or six persons, who lived off the occa- 


- siovai traveler who happened to pass that 


way- The houses built during the “boom” 
were being used by the five or six inhabitants 
for kindling wood. The people who bought 
the “lots” and built the houses had waudered 
sadly and sorrowfully off to begin life again 
elsewhere. That is the story of Kalama. 
Now for Tacoma. It was expected, and 


= the Judgment of topographers Was. upani- 


* dauce. 


| leading candidate for 


agle personal Vituperation said hag he dia 


. to them unfounded. 
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mous, that Seattle wouid be the terminus. 
But the Northern Pacific people had been so 
successful in their Kalama scheme that they 
determined to try it again. They secured the 
land on which Tacoma bow stands, and as in 
the case of Kalama, they laid out the town 
and offered lots for sale. The publiadidn’t 
bite, and: the ‘‘boom” didn’t come to Tacoma 
until the railway company had built their 
read to it and had their docks and warehouses 
ready for business. When everything indi- 
cated tuat that was where the Northern 
Pacific company would have to stop, theu the 
public came in and bought lots—slowly at 
first, as if mistrusting the people with whom 
they were dealing. Now, I understand, 
there’s quite u town there; but about the spot 
where once flourished Kalama still hover the 
spirits of the poor people who were swindled 
out of their last dollur—by the same corpora- 
tion that built Tacoma. 

The story of Columbia City is a much pleas- 
anter one. The projectors of that enterprise 
lost every dollar they had. Reason: The pub- 
tic didn’t bite. Wat McCase. 


Declares for Straightout Free Trade. 
PARKERSBURG, W. Va., July 24.—Single tax 


men here are ae aged by the erow ing sen- 


timent in favor c £ free trade. The seed } has 
been sown and the fruit is yielding in abun- 
When Tue STANDARD first sannouneed 
itself in favor of Cievelunda few of our-mem- 
bers laid on their oars, suspending judgment 
as to the course they should pursue, but now 
every member of our club regardless of past. 
party affilianons bas joined in with THE 
STANDARD on the march for freedom. 

Hou. J. M. Jackson in a speech delivered 
before the democratic organization in. this 
city July 12, stated that while some people 
called Henry George a visionary and crank, 
he regarded him as the deepest thinker and 
greatest reasoner in this oountry and after 
reading and commenting on a considerable 
portion of Henry George’s tariff article pub- 
lished in Beiford’s Magazine, he declared that 
he endorsed every werd of it arom the cross- 
ing of a T tothe dotting of an. The speaker 
is one of the ablest law: yers in West Virginia 
and is just completing his sixteenth year on 
the bench in this judicia! district. He is the 
the congressional nom- 
ination ou the demecraitie ticket and one of 
the most influcaotial men of the state. Mr. W. 
IL. Boreman, president of our local club, is an 
earnest and energetic worker in the cause, 
being a prominent business man, iifluential 
ditizen and a former republican... He is a 
power for good. The tariff discussion is al- 
ready hissing hot. What'may we expect by 
November? One weekkneed democrat was 
heard to remark recently that were ib not 
for that infernal Henry George gang there 
would be Jess talk and trouble about the 
tariff. T.. EQ. 


Ackuawledges. His Dlistake 
gressman WMcitinney. 
Boston.—THE STANDARD is so full of meat 
that it required the whele week to digest ite 
My progress through the issue of the 14th 
Was so slow that I did not arrive at the let- 
ter of Mr. Browne of Washington, correcting 
ny. misstatement relating to Congressman 
MeRKinney’s position on the tariff question, in 
time to acknowledge my mistake in the fol- 
lowiug issue. “eas 
Tam pleased to find niveelf mistaken about 
Mr. MecKiuney.. The busis of my statement 
that he was a “protectionist tariff reformer” - 
was 2 Clippiag I had in my scrap book. . It 
wasa garbied report of aspeech by Mr. Mc- 
Kinney in the heuse, and I cannot now trace” 
it tu its source, but [think it was from some 
country paper. ‘1 have scanned the files of a> 
reputable newspaper since, however, and 
find Mr. McKinney's record to be entirely 
clear aud hishly praiseworthy as a tariff: 
reformer. His arguments in support of the 
Mills bill are terse and powerful. The voters 
in his district should see to-it that a legislator 
who so ably represents then, and whose 
patriotic efforts have -been. directed toward 
removing a portion of the burdensome taxes 
on wor kingmen, is returned. 
‘T know of no better instruments for propa- 
gating the grind doctrines of freedom of 
trade and the single tux than THE Stanparp 
and the tracts published by Tre Sranparo. 
Yam circulating them to the extent of. my 
means, and shall send an order for tracts in 
afew days. Frank E. STAcKPOLE. 
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A Novel Way of “Spreading the Light. 
TUCKAHOE, N. Y., July 25—It is generally 
considered bad policy to mix business and 
politics; but what is the use of advocating a. 
principle if you are not. willing to make Some 
sacrifices for it? 
Acting upon this idea, we got out.a business 


ecard with atime table of the local railw ay 
“and placed upon. one part a striking, extract 
‘from Shearman’s 


tariff speech showing the 
jnequalities and. sujaetieg of the present sys-_ 
Ase pected,. Wereccived some warm. 


ae upon 9 our course ich were 


“One. ex: osuiie 
way, should. have known: 


otlike any man’s opinions tbrust at him! 
‘The vast. majority of meu in. this: loenlity 


‘a dread of Italian pauper. labor: which NO 
amount of demonstr ation secins able to prove 


“We should be glad of any surg estione Tron 


e who have had experience as.to the best 


method of dealing With those .who prefer a. 


must ultimately provail Seer 
: ALBERT 2 Youxs. 4s 


Now’s the Time for Work tin Counecticat. 

Hanrtrorp, Conn.—Inclosed find order for. 
books and tracts. In tr aveling through this 
state I have found that the groun# is ready 


for the seed. Men are willing to listen to our: 


doctrine, althouch mast of those in the fac- 


tory villages who are sympathetic shrink. 
from cpenly avowing their convictions 
tarough fear of losing their positions. There 
are a large enough number of democrats in: 
the state to make a strong showing, but they. 
are so poorly posted on the tariff question 
that they kuve scarcely anything to say 
when confronted with protectionist argu- 
mietits, even of the most ridiculous character. 
I was in Mauchester last week, ‘where most 
of the inhabitants are virtually owned by 
Cheney Brothers, silk manufacturers. All 
the employes of this big concern are being 
supplied with a certain high protectionist 
daily paper free of charge. “This town goes 
republican, thanks to our system of voting 
which permits intimidation. 


JOHN CAIRNS, 


The Pitch Defiles. 


Los ANGELES, Ca}., July 27.—One of the 
evil resuits of gambiing with the earth is the 
utter demorulization of those engaged in it. 
Real estate circuiars are nothing if not 
‘*poetic,” and poetry with land sharks means 
falsehoods. Not acircular is published but 
what contains the statement that working- 
men can always secure steady work and 
high wages. There ere thousands of idle 
men here in consequence. §&. H. Patwen 


oma o Ae 


-]| ployment: more searce.” 


FROM WARREN WORTH BAILEY. 


A Single Tax Prohivitionist—The Morrl 
Side the Strong Sidc—Louis Lesealuier’s 
Idea. 


CxicaGo, July 27.—I think single tax men 
will be pleased to know that, iu the person of 
Major G. J. Biewett, the prohibitionists of 
the Second Indiana district have nominated 
one who earnestly believes in the doctrines 
of “Progress and Poverty.” Major Blewett 
was one of our most earnest speakers at Vin- 
cennes, and 1 cannot doubt that while teach- 
ing the monstrous evils of the saloon, he wiil 
also teach the monstrous injustice of land- 
lordism. Heis a brave, true man, and he 
will do much during this campaign to de- 
stroy the fetichism which so long bcund the 
people to the car of destruction. 

Permit me in this connection to add my 
testimony against indir ection in the advance- 
ment of our cause. If we win, we must win 
upon the ethical strength of cur position. I 
would rather have the mora! conviction of 
one man like Hugh Q. Pentecost, wiliing: to 
sacrifice all that life bolds most dear fer -the. 
sake of a great truth, than ten thousind men 
whose cupidity bas led them to seek what 
they have thought to be an advantage. 

But, really, all things work together for the. 
advancement of our cause. I am uot willing 
to quarrel with any oue’s methods. Tan, in- 
deed, willing to. bid godspeed to any.man- 
who has taken up the cross of the new cru- 
sade, whatever his line of march, for I find 
the weakest of- the brethren. confusitg the 
enemy and adding to the honor, the glory. 


Even our internal dissensions have been a 
spur to some of us, and-in guod time, ] trust, | 
we shall all be found rallying beneath the 
white banuer of our faith. 

But let us net hide our light, Let. us set: it 
rather on the mountain top, u beacon to wan- 
dering feet. Let-us teach men the truth, the 
whole truth; and nothing but the truth. The 
man who petitions for the single tax without 
knowing its scope and its beauty, may fly 
from usas fronra pestilence. if landiordisin 
raises its alarm in behalf of “vested mght;” 
but if you make that mau know the truth, his 
feet are plunted on a rock, and the winds 
may biow,. the rains descend, yet he will 
stand firm—a. bulwark as “impregnable as 
Gibraltar. 

Ihave caught an iden: from. the note of 
Louis Lesaulnier in this week’s STANDARD, 
suggesting that a ‘premium-be offered for a 
pictorial diagram contrasting our present 
system of taxation with the proposed single 
tax system, and Ihave already brought. the 
matter to the attention of a brilliant: young 

‘hicugo artist. lfancy that a prize of. say 
$200, made up by popular small subser iptions, | 
would induce any artists to. compete for it. 
In order to catch the spirit of the subject they 
must read ‘:Progress. aud Poverty.” To do. 
that is to become couverts:; and to become a 
cunvert is to beconic an. wetive pr opaguudist 
of the truth. It seems to methat we can > 
make. v good investment ip this dir ‘ection, and. 
you muy count: me it: as: 
aM ARREN als ORTH BAIUE Ns 


The. use of ihe » Custom Gijcnuker: - 


New Yor, July 29-—1n 1871 T was mekine 
custom shoes for 2a Bro oadway store. 
worked, ate and slept in the same house, 
fetching. my work from the store und taking 
-it back ‘when finished. I was often compellec 
toremain in idleness by day cand ‘to work 
nights aud on Sundays. - My sleeping room 
Was also the sleeping room of five others; my 
sitting room. was. the room iu which I worked. 
‘Having been born and: bred in the. country, 
in a clean. cbome, this life went har d with ine. © 
by ould ¢ lndlys have changed for the cu ouniry 
had I any} hopes of. obtaining employments be 
had seen something of the prairies and west-. 


Crispin were at their best, and 1 wus glad 
when the grand. lodge indorsed: and recom- 
mended co-operation. We talked and thought 
about it; the Gutcome was that: about thirty. 
of us formed a Seciety and started to make 
men’s fiue hand sewed shoes. We were be- 
ginning to get into working order: when we 
were surprised and’ gr ieved to tind that we 
were to receive the opposition of the lodge to 
which we: all belonged. Some of us with- 
drew, others stood trial and appealed to the: 
grand. lodge which, in spite of laws and recom- 
mendations, decided that’ we were working 
contrary to-the welfare of our fellow knights. 
The charge ayuinst sts, as “stated -by one of 
‘our opponents, was this: “You have adopted 
the team system by which y ou can inake miuny 


individually. Yon are: better workmen. than 
they are in other factories. “You are making 
better shoes. Our besses. know t this and they 
-cun get your shoes for: less: money than: they 
can. have them made by us. They will keepa 
stuck of. your w ork from which to sclect whe 
a customer leaves au order, instead of sivir ig 
us the order. This means ruin to. the. cusLom 
trade, aud you cucht not to “wonder. when We 
say, ‘We Ww al de wo yours co- operation if we 
Cau. 

They: ninde. no attempt sto deny th: ub if we. 
Ww ere’ successful we 
‘tion. That Was uot the question, 2 aod when 
“Wwe asked “Why do not the rest’ do likewise ee? 
they replied “There i is not wor fy enough even 
now, but under your system there Would be 
less. ‘There are only so many shoes to be: 
‘made, for which so inuch money is paid, aod © 


“While. your system w ill redu ve. the amount. of® 


miucy, ib Will not createa great: deiand for. 
shoes, bub. will throw out .of employmen 
u, thus creating « ereater surplus of 
af which Ww ill’ bring wages. to the starve 


tien  OIn Thus they snid-to us:.“You must 


be content to. lose. your bard earned: money 
‘and-give un: ul hope of bettering g your condi- 
“lion by co-operation, because It: willmake em 
‘Lookiug ut these arguments. from a protec: 
‘tion standpoint and in the light of. those. days, 
it was not hard to see that. they were. right. 

Our co-operatiy e concern’ dr: 1eged on for: a 
while, and-then like.ail other similar societies 


of this town, went the way of : 2] flesh. “But 


‘the competition of the poor: “shoemaker still. 


continues. The -fuctories of | ‘this: city and 
Newark with their machinery. are playing 
havoe with the tr: ude. ‘Men are being thrown 
out of empl¢ meut to ‘die, s sometimes’ by their 
own hand. 
men don’t always. give the’ true cause of 
death or: they would nore often render a ver- 


tion.” But this would net bez a pleasant rec- 
erd, and besides itis easier, "bo say, 

it. 7 i : 
Some of my mates are sayin ing: “olf protec- 
tion is so good a thing, why iu chumaunity’s 
nume do they nut protect: the custom shoe: 
maker from the factory hand and the factory 
hand from machinery? The past and present: 
are not pleasant to think about, but there is a 
light in the east and men are beginuing to see. 
it, und some of us believe in our. hearts, that a- 
simple, sufficient and bivodless remedy for. 


is not far distant when men and. wo 
have no need to wage war. upon one 
for the purpose of getting work to dc 
not cone through protective unions ‘nor the 
co-operative business we have had, nor: 
through that. will-o’-the-wisp, “protection, n 
but through the return of our stolen birth- 
right—the bounties of nature. When thas is 
done man will live under his own fig tree at 


Peace with his fellows, The 


formed of the single tax men. 
evaded the question entirely, and the several 


and the conquering power of our cause. }- 


against the English people, and. misquoted 


works near New York, 
-eutters there receive 


a contributor to the | 
“gauntlet, let him who dares piel it up.” 
i Two Toints for Weuk-Kneed: Democrats. 
_ Moxmours, Oregon, July 1S—Tbere are two 


} points of history that I would like to prescribe 
_ps amerve tonic to Messrs. Hill and Carlisle 


ern towns. “About. this time the knights of St.-} 


contest of 1832, 


found in Jackson’s message to coperess of 


“more pairs of shoes than you can by working — 


savould i luoprove our condi- 


am afraid that doctors and j jury-. 


dict of “Tired of ‘the hghs and slow starve be 


our troubles has been found, und that the day” 
n will 


It will | 


troduce 


improved methods of working or machinery 
will be considered a blessing instead of a 
calamity. GEO. SEWARD, 

= 203 West Thirty-fourth street. 


A HOT DEBATE. 


A Free mreder Starts the Vermont Quarry- 
men to Thinking—The Dtmocrats Arouscd 
to Activity. 
RUTLAND, Vt., July 29.—Last Friday even- 

ing we had a debate on the tariff between Dr. 

M. R. Leverson of New York and John D. 

Speilman, a young lawyer of this town. Dr. 

Leverson presented the case of free trade in 

a clear and forcible manner. 
After our town ball, which seats about 1,200. 

people, had been crowded to its utmost ca- 

pacity, there were still many who were unable 
to get even a peep at the speakers. 

Both political parties were well represented, 
and each side expected its advocate to come out 
victorious. It seems to me that that meeting 
must demonstrate to the leaders of the demo- 


cratic party, at least of this state, that the | 


way to make converts. to democracy is by 
‘open debate—by | forcing the republican: re- 
strictionists to the wall, for they are abso- 
jutely unable to cope with even the least: in- 


sdirect questions which Dr. Leverson requested. 
hin. to answer were inno way alluded to. His 
adaress was made up of the shallowest kind 


of volitical buncombe and the meanest: kind | 


of demagogy. ‘He appealed to the lowest 


prejudices, even going so far out of ‘his way | 


as to declare free tra ders to be disbelievers in 


sod. He attempted to excite Irish » prejudice 


facts about tariff legislation. 
- You are probably aware that this is tlie 
marble producing center of the world. Dr. 
Leverson made use of the tariff on marble to 
set people here to thinking. He showed that 
the production of cheap stone don’t mean 
cheap wages. He illustrated by takmg a 
cuvic foot of stune cut here, the average 
price of which$was §3. This price included 
a tariff of 65 cents and wages at a rate 
between $1, the miuimum, and $2, the 
maximum, paid per day. He compared witb 
this a cubic foot of marble taken from 
sold at $1. Marble 
$3.50 to H- per day, 
aud a day’s Jaber consists of but eight hour 
work. Huviag thus shown that cheap marble 
dia uot mean low wages, and showing that 
the abolition of the. tariff would .result in a 
eheapening of marble, Dr. Leverson asked 
who got the 65 cents of protective tariff? 
Spellman failed to inform his hearers who, 
though they repeatedly ealled for an answer. 
-The cry hus gone out through the shops, and 
the marble cutters’ are excited. “Who gets 
the sixty-five cents?” they are asking. _ 
. Yesterday the street presented: a peculiar 
appearance. There were little knots of mien 
here and there discussing the tariff question. 
The democrats are jubilant, but the repub- 
licaus are daunted, aud have resorted. to 
calling: free traders anarchists. > 
The democrats ‘have issued a auallenee to 
any Manin the state to joint debate with the 
‘pre lent of the Jackson democratic cliib, 
‘with the ringing ery, “We fling dow n ‘the 
e president is Thomas H. Brown, a mar- 
polisber | by trade, a young. man under, 
hirty, and self- educated. We pit him against 
nyinaa in the state or country, and: agree 
re) forfeit the expenses of any debate if he is 
beaten. Stee “Bee 


‘opany other leaders who protest. overmuch 
“against any imputation of free trade as a 
democratic ductrine. One point is that the 
‘most decisive victory ever. gained by the 
democratic party wus in the Jackson-Clay 
| when the issue was as plainly 
-stated as words could frame ideas. -There 
Awas then no desire nor elfort to. *‘crawfish.” 
A vote for Jackson meant free trade and. a 
‘vote for Clay meant protection, - Yet the 
“final verdict was more thau four: to one in 
‘favor-of free trade, notwithstanding. the fact 
that the so-called “business men” of the 
country and part ofthe south were dead 
against Jackson. The other point is to be’ 


1833... The passage reads: ‘Those who. take 
an enlarged view of the condition of our 
country inust be satisfied that the policy of 
‘protection must be ultimately limited to those 
articles. of domestic munufacture which 
“6: indispensable to our safety in time of war. 
ubis SCORE: on a reasouable scale, it-is 

by every. consideration 

sua duty, which will doubtless al- 

ecure to it a liberal and efficient sup- 

‘But beyond this object we have already 

en he operation of the system productive 


Sicentent In some sechions ot the. tens 


the existence of monopolies and proved 89 di 
structive of liberty aud the general good... 
large’ portion of the people in one section of 
the , republic declares it= nat only inexpe dient 


on these grounds, but as disturbing: the equal 


relations. of 
fore. unconstitutional and uUDjust.2 
scription ‘applied with a due. re 
changed yelations We Now Bes : 


property: ‘by legi: lation, and ther e~ 


ry 


“Lime so 


bone is n 
frain from needle 
thatthe democratic par 6 
oy ude ® party: 


Experience Ww ith the Michic 


‘Detroit, July: 28—I most heartily c cone! 
-your coniments. on 
friends ind .co- -workers, in. Texas. do” 
favor the hiding of cur lights unde - a busbe 
Our fr fends are like a physician: osing 2 
disease, who knows 


Mr. Spellman 


of | 


“of your farms. 


HARRISON AND TRE WORKINGMEN. 


His Reception of the Clay County Miners— 
‘Debate With a2 German—A Kude Ameri- 
cap Scotler. 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 30.—A lot of Indiana 


their bosses to call on General Harrison. The 


republican . candidate — for. 


report all that be said, but they fail to record. 


His responses were 
frequent, however, that Mr. ‘Harrison’s § PaX 
‘instead of flowing on sinoothly as is indicat: 
by the published - reports, Was. really a, d 
logue of this sort:: - 


Harrison.—You come. here as. ; representa- 
tives of the diversified inte ests of: 
country. You are fortunat 

sessing diversified indu 

“only agriculture, but the mine andthe fa 
-which provide home mit LEBE 


-Auswurf: J—No, no; we ¢ 
or farms. . The boss Who: brought. us: 
excursion have then 7 1 
Harrison.—You come, as Lunderstand, 
all these pursuits, to declare that a 
opinion your-interests as fz 

as mechanics, as. tradesmen, ar 

with Ehe: maintenance: of the i docuring of 


can pr eoduatst 

Auswurf.—Yes. That i is. what the bos aic 
That's wiitit we came over here for— 

tect American industries. | Since we. got her 
we have found that they need it There. ‘ap 


Huarrison.—Sume resort. tu statistics to show 
that the condition of the American Wo 


statistics. 
Auswurf.—That’s right. 


are all about. 
Harrison.—One fact i is enough for me. 
Auswurf.—Hurrah! 


enough. 
Harr ison.—The tide of pamipration from: all 
European countries. has been and is towar 
our shores. The gates of Castle garden 
inward. They do not swing outward te 
American laborer seeking a better countr, ‘4 
than this. ; 
"AuswurbccThabe so. 


American labor? 
outward: either. : 
stupids, who are talking of gomg. home again 


‘These gates don’t. swing 


passage? 


venting a Germiun jin: America from return- 
ing to his old country. . 
no, but said he thought it would be a. d 


enough to pay. his: passage ‘back: 
euoush to. pay my passage here,” Replied: He 
other. ‘Yes; but it costs more to. 
answered-Auswurf; ‘and pesttes ¥ ou a 
ready. twenty dollars: behind at the company 
store, and. how. can “you -ever get enough 
ahead to pay: your way. back. home?!” 
workman was silenced, ‘and: the altbercat 
ended. Mr: Harrison waited. patiently unti 
lus Conversation: in German ended, an 


ave ailcd: ae “wares i 

barely sustained: life: and, open 

of promise to then: or the i 
the good land of hope: as well-as the swallow 
isnows the land ors mimer. 
-Auswurf.—We do! re 
ple are never. satistied. 
just talking to says it’s 
and nob of “fulfillment. : 
Warrison.— they testify rer 
‘are better conditions, wider and more hop 
rul Prospects: tor worsen than in 

huts 5 


: “That ‘tellow 


Clay county mines While re am for eman 
-Harrisou.—The uext: suggestion I: 
make is this: That.the more work ther 
do in this country, the Ligher. the wa; 
Will be paid for the: doing of it. = 
Auswurt.—Hear that, you stupid?. 
sun you didn’t. get more wages is that ye 
don't do more work,” ae as 


the: SF iirket for your Hen iS 
the ma iuulactuy er. begging 
that POLE which 

_of-work:to be done 

WHI] secure 


_ployuic 


au 


: creating: hose = germs of genenieneee ina vice. a 
whieh in ‘other. countries have characterized. 


the: suggestions of our | © 


a. radical Femedy | is} 
a heeded, yet dreads the bata i 


g “up to free oN 
etre Teads to. tle single tax, and | 1 


a few converts of. rene 


‘policy; Sate cet, a enialt share of. 


fits-of real free “trade. This 1 did by 
poiutiog: out that under it the land monopolist 
gets the cream of the free trade milk, the 
‘manufacturers and traders the skim milk, and 
te: workingmen the rinsing of the pans. 
Ifinda little of this free trade argument 
‘pritigs the. protectionist (if not a rabid party 
man) into the free-trade and single tax army 
at almost one bound, as he exn readily see 
that with God’s bounteous provisions released 
from monopoly, the more we can produce and. 
exchange one with another the better we are 


off; and they can also see that restriction of 


exchange is largely responsible for these 
trusts and combinations that now curse and 
blight the fairest country on this earth; and 


that with competition free, such combinations 


in trade are impossible . & G, Hows. 


coal miners were last- week kindly taken by. 


the responses made™ by one of the visitors, : . 
who. after their bosses had made their formal | 
presentation, seemed to think it his place to. 
act as spokesman of the miners. His name Ir 
learned was Hans Auswurf. “His English was. : 
badly broken, but I have refrained. from any 
attempt to imitate it. 


pears to be-somethiug the matter with ther. | 
kman: 
is better than that of workmen. of any other |- 
country. I do not care ow to. deul with 

‘The boss bas been. | 


giving us tracts printed in» Gertnan, and so - 
full o1 figures that we ‘don’t know what: they 


‘That's right. Aay aa 
can understand one ‘fact if you give ‘bun time | 


any- 


If the gatesof Cas le. 
garden hadn’t swung inward noone of us would. 
have been here to. Relp protect American’ 


labor, and then what would bave become of | P 
Do. you hear. that, you | 


Avben y ou can get enough money to > Pay yous 


Here there was an InbeETpHioa one OL the : 
delegation wrathtuily asking. Auswurf if. he 
ment to say that there was any law. pre- 
Auswurt ‘answered : 


of u time before his. interlocutor rot. money ue 
“T saved: 


ome peo- 


the: Bresidency' E s 
kindly talked to them and told them what he | 
and his class proposed to do for the benetit of ae 
“our working classes,” and the new spapers. : 


or th products og 


ing cone land on. peoniatt 


rity. of. 


olds of equ 
“3. That th pres 


economical 
| fundamental p 


| sho 


unjus 


aad in wees relit 


Nee to 
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WORKINGS OF THE INTERSTATE 
RAILWAY eens 


‘THE STANDARD, SATURDAY, AUGUST 


spite white conservatives of the Brother 
Jasper type, ‘‘the world do move” 


THE PROTECTIVE IDEA DESTROYING 
AMERICAN MANHOOD. 


The delusion that the opportunity to 
work is a boon for which the workman 
owes thanks to the employer is a natu- 
ra] outcome of the theory that a tariff sys- 
tem that taxes everybody for the acknowl- 
edged purpose of putting meney into the 
hands of a few manufacturers is in the 
interest of labor. Workmen thus deluded 
become consciously pensioners on the 
favor of employers, and they naturally lose 
some of the self respect that ought to 
characterize freemen. So long as men 
occupy such an attitude, and regard the 
position of suppliants for the opportunity 
to labor as the natural and inevitable one 
for wage earners, it is not to be wondered 
at that trade organizations suffer through 
the indifference of most workmen and the 
| disloyalty ef some, or that politic al union 
in. behalf. of labor's rights is_ dificult to. 
} maintain. The man ho Blust look at 


‘por 


of sensitiven 3S to what Ameri¢an: 
men would at one time have 1 egarded. us 


ny insults. | There was a tune. within the mem- 


as been aroused and | 


lingt Te nd 


local | 


its 


freight. charges 


easol: sable ae on 
| gust so. much capita as would be requisite 
to reproduce the road now, leaving out of 
- geccount te excess of nominal capital 
Representing fraud or ad management in 
jecaa 

‘Long before this resuit shall have been 
actually reached public opinion will have 
been educated up to see that a short cut to 
the end sought is government ownership 
of national highways, while the steady 
-@iminution of clianves tc exact exorbitant 
profits on non-ex<sient capital will have 
_ greatly weakened the forces that would to- 
_@ay be fiercely arrayed against govern- 
Mental ownership and operation of rail- 
ways. In this, as in other matters, de- 


: ehich he ae Dene Propose to 


do somethin : 


president, in. a recent. address to a dale: 
gation - of miners 3, Said: “Having ere a 


socia Land political conditions more favor 


WE shall secure the high- 


duty ‘davelves on you ‘of so arré anging mats 
ters as to secure. prosper ity to us, whom: 


you. designate as your working. class? 


On what meat have you new Cvsars fed. 
that, in. this. republic, | you dare talk of | 
| classes and assume that you, constituting 
1 by implicat tion a class that does not.work, | 
are. charged. with. ‘the duty of paternally 
caring for that v 
te who. constitute. what. ‘you call 3 your 
| working Glasses?” Lee 
‘Unhappily. no- ‘such © response was made: 
to Lord Parriecn s eoutemptnolsly:| Ree 


y that the sedteniee we ves quot- 
“Peceived. wily cheers,’ aust 3 as a 


is out for Clevelan 


ine 1 publishing his _ Teasons ” 


diminishes opportunities to. work: 
ducing them. 


ben one on Sauce for e 
and qunns oe lime ehas learned, 


aot Hound i in. ais country 


jeu to pay f for At3o per cent more 


the clay were ean in ae S eounts 
would me to iad neatly: as mauchy | N 


into the Sea ineastieg” the: atta E 


price would go into the pockets of the. 
owner of the clay bed. In addition to his 
33 per cent extra for clay, he pays 11g 
cents a pound extra for lead, for potash | 
20 per cent, and for soda ash, of which, 
however, he uses very little, a quarter of a 
cent a pound. If we had free trade these 
items of cost, besides others which he does 
not enumerate, would be eliminated from 
the value of his vroduct without reducing 
the wages of his men or of anybody else’s 
men by a single penny. 


Mr. Macbeth computes the extra cost to 
his firm of these materials, due to the 
tariff, at not less than $550 a week, with- 
out saying anything of the extra cost of 


qnent & 


| that, plus such part of the forty-five per 


public and private 
workingman come in for an extra slice? | 
- Nowhere. 
-and his opportunities for work are. less. 
And yet there are workingmen who go 


with the protectionists? Yes; and so there | and every dollar that comes in is made to do | 


vast. majority of the peo-. | 


: [ue claim ' 


his other materials, Free trade, then, 
would reduce the cost of running his busi- 
ness with present output and present 
wages by fully $550 a week. How would 
that tend to reduce wages either in the 
lamp chimney trade or any other trade? 
Would it not raise wages by enabling the 
firm to extend their market through 
cheaper prices and compelling them to 
employ more men to meet the enlarged 
demand for their goods. 


To offset the tariff duties which this fem |: 
is compelled to pay for materials, a duty 
of forty-five per cent is imposed upon their 
goods. The object is to enable them to 
sell lamp chimneys for forty-five per cent 
more than they could get if the foreign 
article were admitted free; but protection- 
ists assure us that domestic competition 
will compel Mr. Macbeth to sell his chim- 

neys as cheap under the tariff as they > 
could be bought if there were not a tariff. 
Ifthatis true, Mr. M acbeth collects from. his 
immediate customers not less than $550 a 
week forthe public treasury, plus the usual Ke 
| profit on that sum fo. -himself, and each | 
middle: man betw. he ‘manufacturer | - 
and the consumer co oo for himself hs: | 
usual ae fit. on! 


als To ‘say the Ieast, that is. aa 
pensive way of collecting revenues, 


“But if Mr. Macbeth wel any nant of his 


Ve ee of forty-five per cent (and as 


he cznnot sell abroud, but does at home, 
he must get some part of it), then-to get 
less than 8550 a week from that firm the 
government compels its citizens to pay 
$550 a week, plus Mr. Macheth’s profit on 


j cent as he can collect, and plus a profit 
-on the whole for every intermediate buyer 
of his goods. 


And at what pointin this labyrinth of 
taxation does the 


His lamp chimneys are dearer 


are innocent countrymen who go. with 
‘bunco. steerers. Be 


“The New York Times recent printed: 
conspicuously on its. first page a dispatch } 2 
setting forth in glowing colors: the rich- 
ness of the gold mines. recently opened in | 
| Michigan. The dispateh contained.a state-. 
ment that the operations. were confined to 
companies already in possession of “the 
ground, and had caused no such rush to” 
the diggings - as that which followed the | | 
discovery of gold in California. The} 
‘reason for this difference is. thus suecinetly | 
‘stated: by the Times: ee Es 

The reason why prospectors are not rushing | 
in here by the thousands is clear. There are 


no placer mines here. Placer mines can be | 
“worked by any one, quartz mines requiring a: 


enemy to the whole system. 
tor Plumb, it would cry for ‘tcompen- 
sation;” and the business of ‘‘compensa- 
tion” once. entered upon it could never 
stop until there is no protection left. By 


1888. 


Like Sena- 


£50 for: a yearly subscription of the follo 
disciples inthe grand army of Progression 
humanliberty. 

I shail soon communicate with yo 


pect to have good 5 


all means, let Senator Plumb stand firm | -. 


for compensation. 
that we expect the: Mills bill, 


if, it. . passes 
to do its work. : 


nothing: oh Medico. “and South "A America, 
should xe) past. our. doors. Engilan¢ 

If the duty of tiventy-five | per cent ni 
ty pe were removed, would not the competi 
tion of English ty pe founders compel t 


“American. typ @ founders’ trust to abate | 
~ And 


their present inordinate exactions? 
would not that bea good thing for Amer 

can printers, American ‘publishers, Ameri 
can new spapers, 
who. ‘work in American. type. found 
and the America: 
TE: not, why. not? : 


Another communication i in the columns 


of this issue relates. ‘the experience of a. 


STANDARD reporter among the type: setters 
of the New York: daily newspapers. - 


polled as easily as: the typos. 
would be somewhat confusing to our pro- 


tectionist and tariff-reduction-only ee 


but it would be mightily interesting for all 
that. 


CAMPAIGN a STANDARD ” FUND. | 


The fund grows; but it grows slowly. cae 
The out-. 
goings have caught up with the. incomings, -} 


too slowly for the work it has to do. 


duty the instant it arrives. ‘Were the dollars 
twenty times as many, they would still be. too 

few for the task to which they are devoted 
Por. the: ‘opportunity Ww hich, has Pres nted 


“on all. over the. 
cars, w hich 


before them. : 


number of miners, supplies, etc., and sever ale} 


months’ work before. anything: like a mine is. 
developed. Again, in far western mining ter- 
ritory the government. owns the land, ‘and any. 
squatter can locate and. hold:a claim: ° 
every. acre of ground is ow ned’ by companies 
‘and private: holders. Were it possible fo 

zoid seekers to locate claims it would be done 

but leases” and options for leases must be. 


‘be cecouuted fou on- the. Aeon that fe 


Here 


man who usually: wields. the: blue pencil in |’ 


that establishment. with a-view to sup- | | 


pressing < all news that: lends force to. the = 


ingle tax agitation i 1s. taking his vacation. | 


“Let the Reorkinemiet aderetand: thet theit’ 
“wages. are. not dependent. ou the tariff and: 
the } reat obstacle to revenue reform w iit be: 
‘removed. .—{Louisville Courier -Jourval. 


True. But the” quickest way to show 
workingmen that their wages are not de- 
YD ndent onthe tariff i is to show them what 

hey are dependent on. In his Fourth of 
|5 uly address at Harlem, Colonel Watter- 

in intimated that he would do this some- 
what later in the campaign. The quicker 
he does: it, ‘now, the better. The country 
waits. 2 os 


It is reported that the. ‘Yepublican sena- 
‘tors spent. consider: ble time at their re- 


cent caucus. “feeling” one ‘another as ‘ol 


the sort oo tari a r orm bi that could b be : 


‘being no repre-| 
r state Present : 


| be. known he his toe 2 e 7 idly. 


as any ot eL. that i sugar 
“were cut’ down. one-half. “Kansas would 
have to have free lumber and free wire: 
rods for barbed fences by way of compen- 
sation, The objection of Senator Plumb | 
toa reduction of the sugar duty unless. 
the farmer’s lumber and wire fencing be 
made free by way of “compensation,” is 
simply a recognition of the facts which. 
are now haunting both the great parties,-| 
Viz.: that the tariff system was built up | 
by a process of log rolling, engineered: by 
a few manufacturing politicians who have 


; duty ee 


“undertake 


“pr rOper trick. 

‘The fund now stand 
Helen Weston, State 
X. ¥. Z., New York 
H. b. King, Ashey 
Herman Kuehn, L 
Baltimore, -. 

W. Symingt 


bill cut was” ae 


pewelick | Over 
-Mnore and more. 


: eonceptio u—seems 


from inisery and- 

piou-lush of monopolistic: ‘bo 
41S practically attuiniwk 
seminating your theori 
wnone the classes to 

With this object in 

consistent belief ae 

olistic mialiGg, Dretaton, I chav 

ny of tb 

And as ap earnest of. Dae 


thought it expedient to allow every other | ¢! 


manufacturing interest te share in. the 
plunder according to its kicking power, 
and that to now deprive any interest of 
its onary would mevitebly make it a bitter: 


HE STANDARD for one year. 
find. Post office order fo 


It is in just that way 


‘as well. -as for. the men. 


people generally? ‘And 


It is. 
‘+a pity that the editorial writers cannot be} 
The result. 


wane ogy AS Is. 


in Our Scho = 


eof mouop- [71 


bE TRCRNEE @ 


‘here was a lock out in Bryant & May’s 
ndon match factory early in the pres- 
mt month, w hich originated in rather a 
ueer way. Mrs. Annie Besant and. Mr. 
Flerbert Burrows had written to the 
papers, telling of various abuses in the 
factory; among others, that the system 


of fines was so ingeniously arranged as to 
be equivalent to a serious reduction of 
wages. Messrs. Bryant & May at once 
‘published a card denying these assertions, 
~ and by way of still further setting them- 


selves right with the public, prepared a 


slatement to be signed by the girls in their 
employ. asserting, 
“match factory was a sort of heaven on 


generaliy, that the 


earth, and specifically that no fines were 


“ever imposed. This tribute to virtue was 
presented to each of the girls in succession 


with the alternative of eiliog signing it 


: spontaneously yor losing her job; the re- 
“guilt being that about 1.200 girls were dis- 
charged, or, as Bryant & May euphemis- 
tically expressed it, *“went on strike.” The 
“wages nominally received by these young 
"-Jadies varied from $1.20 to $2.50 per week, 
and the average stoppage under the fine 
- system amounted, it is said, to about fifteen 
per cent. 


Of course, the condition of these poor 
girls is an awful example of the evils of 
free trade. The wicked Engiish govern- 
ment allows matches to be brought into 


‘England free of duty, and the pauper 


match makers of Sweden being thus per- 


“ qnitted to compele on equal terms with the 
‘match makers of Britain, the degradation 

_ of the latter follows as a matter of course. 
‘Vf the rulers of England were wise, they 


would.clap a: import duty of 35 per cent 


con matches. This would insure Brvant & 
May against foreign competition and by 
increasing their profits enable them to pay 


living wages to their employes. Vide 

His “Thompson, Horace Greeley, J. G. 

1e, the Tribune, and other protection- 
autharities, passim. 


fail to -squa are with the theory. Bry- 
¢ May is a corporation whose capiial 


stock is verv Jargely representative, not of 


capital in the shape of machinery, 
dings, etc., but simply of the good will 

{ the original firm; und on this capital 
tock it pays a dividend of never less 
han twenty per cent yearly. On the pro- 


ttectionist theory that large employers are 


beone thing needed to assure large wages 
heir employes, the girls in Brvant & 
factory ought to be the very aris- 


lls. us that the. ourent 


ing: cottonade trousers 


s (thirty. -five per cent. 


e cenis a dozen, and the 


a piece, sed working Sehieen hows 
dat children elev en and fwelve 


ering f rom | 


rine 


a dependent tor the 
K upon - the pleasure of a 


unding natuial opportunities for work: 
iv, howe Ver er: the working People 


cee please. aad are : not ‘eotnpelicd, 3 
2e unforiunates in this country, to 


| zoods: of certain produc ‘ers at. extra 


oes us. “But they are pared the added 


isery of a protective e tarilf, 


A esl chilent of the Sun, writing 
fro Savana, describes the pleasant life 

certain Cuban gentlemen who have 
loicned ‘to five without work. They 


_ simply establish an office In some wealthy 


pari of the isiand and send word to the 
chief families of the neighborhood to bring 

each a certain sum of money to the office 
or take the consequences. The chief 
families wisely obey the command, bring 
the money as directed, and so are left un- 
molested in their homes. These gentle- 
men are not, as one might suppose, the 
jandlords of Cuba collecting their rents, 
but simply banditti, who have reduced 


. their calling to a science and squared the 


police. Curiously enough, the Sun thinks 
their existence a disgrace to the Spanish 
government, and would like to see them 
exterminated, 


Mrs. Cleveland’s summer jaunts to Ma- 
Yion have made it difficult’ for poor people 
to visit that seaside resort; General Sheri- 
dan’s purchase of a house at Nonquitt has 
raised the value of surrounding real es- 
tate; and now the shade of the Father of 
his country is invoked to add to the value 
ol a piece of land in England, A London 


to over $3,000,000. 
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auctioneer announces as follows in the 


‘columns of the Herald: 


_ Sulerave Manor, Northamptonshire, for 
many generations the home of the ancestors 
of George Washington, the American patriot; 
i. manorial estate, eligibly situate, seven 
miles from Brackley, eight from Banbury and 
thirteen from Daventry, in one of the best 
hunting districts in England, and within 
two and a half miles from a station. The 
manor house is an ancient structure, built 
chiefly of stone, with a square porch at the 
principal! entrance, in which are curious old 
carved shields containiug the arms of the 
Washingtons, from which was adopted the 
American flag. There are also otber inter- 
esting relics of the fifteenta century, and the 
accommodation is adaptable to a family of 
modern requirements. Adjoining are useful 
farm buildings, and the home meadows and 
gardens are well planted with some fincly 
grown timber. The land, of excellent qual- 
ity and highly productive, is mostly well 
drained and divided into convenient in- 
closures, in one of which is another home- 
stead, and contains together about 220 acres, 
of which 141 are in grass, the whole being in 
a high state of cultivation, and possession of 
which will be given. In addition there are 
several cottages and detached inclosures of 
garden ground. The property is tithe free 
and the outguings are nominal. 


The Tribune gives currency to a dread- 
ful report that one of the bureau-chiefs of 
the United States navy has said of the 
recent exhibitions -by the North Atlantic 
squadron: “The sham battles and tor- 
pedo practice at Newport are an un- 
equaled summer attraction for that charm- 
ing summer resort; and, for show pur- 
poses may boom Bar Harbor or some 
other inlet, but are not useful nor econom- 
ica Se ; 


William Penn is reaching out his dead 


hand over Pennsylvania, and if he doesn’t 
succeed ina grabbing anything, at least he 
will put the Quaker commonwealth to 
considerable expense. The suit for pos- 
session of the public park at Easton has 
been begun, and is to be vigorously de- 
fended. The claimant, William Stuart of 


London, says he is the direct descendant | 


of William Penn, and that the park be- 
longs to him, Like the ancient genealo- 


| gies, his title reaches away back to heaven. 


God made the park land: the king of Eng- 
land gave it to William Penn; William 
Penn gave it to Northumberland county 
expressly to build a court house on; the 
county didn’t build the court house, and 


i therefore the land reverts to Penn, and 


Mr. Stuart is Penn by virtue of descent. 
There’s a slight hiatus in this chain be- 
tween God and the king of England; but 
doubtless adverse possession can be suc- 
cessively pleaded against any claim of the 
Almighty. 

But itis a little ridiculous to hear men 


praise our system of private land owner- 


ship for the security of tenure it affords. 


a few rare individual cases, the original 
creditors of the road; nor ure the stock- 
holders the same. The original bond and 
stockholders have both been “shaken out” 
of their holdings, and the men to whom 
the coal consumers of the country will 
hereafter pay tribute ure an. entirely new 
set, who have paid for their securities far 
less than the face values. 


Now, this ee of the Reading company 
is an illustration, on a smaller scale, of a 
constantly recurring chapter in the in- 
dustrial history of the entire country. 
Just as the building and operating of the 
road gave value to the coal lands, so does 
every other form of industrial activity in- 
evitably enhance the value of those raw 
materials of nature. upon which, in the 
last analysis, all industrial activity de- 
pends. Mr. Gowen’s grab-for the control 
of all the coal lands reached by his road is 


parallcled by the land speenulation.in which’ 
every period of indusirial activity. inevita-. 


bly culminates. The. disaster ‘that < fol- 
lowed was inevitable, and was brought on. 
by the same causes that produce our re- 
curring seasons of industrial depression. 
By his enormous’ speculative . purchases | 
Mr. Gowen inflated the nominal value of 


his coal lands far in excess of iheir actual’ 


value, and found it- impossible | to levy on 
the users of coal a tux suflicient to meet; 


his interest obligations. In the.same way 


precisely our periods of land specula-. 
tion produce © disasier > by 
ing and compelling land - holders to 


charge for the use of natural. oppor- 


tunities double, | treble or quadruple ! 
what producers can afford to pay. And 


finally, the slow recovery: of. the Reading. 


property, is precisely” analogous” to the 
manner in which, afier a period of stagna- 
tion, population and ‘rent approach each | 


other, the former advancing and the lat-. 


ter diminishing, until ‘industri al activity 


becomes once more possible. > The land 


owners of. the country—meaning the con- 


trolers of natural opportunities—are con- | 


stantly trying to doon a large scale what 
Franklin B. Gowen sought to do.on a 


small one. They try by “artificial means. 


to maintain the equilibrium of supply and 


demand at an unnatural point, and> to. 


squeeze out of the community a tax to 
which they have no right, and for which 
they render no return. The> attempt al- 


ways has resulted, and always: must re-- 


sult, in failure. 2 
a, 
Suppose, ‘ough, that the 


svlvania leviéd on her coal lands a ‘tax. 


equal to their annual renta : aes and: 
asserted ‘her coutrol over the 

road, operating it for. the en 

citizens. Howe 

sibility of pa 


The law ‘ 


Mr. Powderly, in the Tonal of United | OM 


Labor, offers this advice: 


Call a town mecting and appoint a. connie” 
tee to £0 through your town to find out how. 
many.men are holding on to lots with a view. 


to speculation, then: £0 the assessor’s office 


and see if they are paying taxes according to. 
the price they ask for their lots, and if they. 
| are not, insist upon. their. doing so. Make 
every mun Woo owns alot pay taxes on it for) 
its full value. This j is not Spencerism, George-. 
ism or Powderlyism. Stis betier than all “of 
‘| them put. together. Tt is equity. It is equal 


and exact justice. Try it, 
If Mr. Powderly will think a little, he 


will realize that. what he proposes is by no 
‘means. equal and exact justice. 
present svstem of private land ow nership 
. is wrong, justice demands that it be cor- 
‘rected by taxing all land: values into the 
public treasury, so that no one may be. 
able to profit by the mere. idle ownership 
of land. On the other hand, if that SVS- 


tem. is right, justice requires that men be 
taxed on the value of their lands and not 
on the prices they may ask for them with- 


out hope of finding purchasers for years to 


come. 


The story of the Philadelphia and Read- 


ing railroad, which the Sun has been tell- 


ing its readers, is an instructive one. 
U p to the time when Franklin B. Gowen 
assumed the presidency, in 1869, the road 
had contined itself to its legitimate busi- 
ness of a common carrier, transporting 
coal or whatever else was offered it, and 
earning, year by yeur, very comfortable 
dividends on ‘ts capital stock. Mr. Gowen 
inaugurated a new policy. He sought to 
control the coal production—not the trans- 
portation merely, but the mining and sell- 
ing as well. He induced capitalists to back 
him, and bought coal lands right aud left, 
until he had secured control of territory 
estimated to contain not less than five 
thousand millions of tons of anthracite 
coal. Thre capital stock of the company 
was increased from $29,000,000 to $34,000,- 
000; its bonded debt from 8,000,000 to 
nearly $90,000,000; its rental from $754,600 
Nearly $59,000,000 
were paid out direct for coal lands. 
’ The theory on which Mr. Gowen worked 
was a very simple one. At one end of his 
road were an immense number of people 
wanting coal; at the other end an im- 


mense quantity of coal from which to. 


supply their wants. Apparently, nothing 
should be easicr than for him to fix the 
equilibrium of supply and demand at just 
that point which should bring a suffi- 
ciently la>ve profit to his company. If 
demand diminished, he could stimulate it 
with lower prices; if supply should be at 
any time excessive, he could check that. 
His contr>l of the market was not abso- 
lute, it is true. There were other pro- 
ducers of anthracite. But the interest of 
these others was practically the same as 
his, and they were amply willing to work 
in harmony with him. 

¥et the result was a thoroughly dis- 
astrous failure. The entire coal trade 
was demoralized; the Reading company 
become bankrupt, and the end of it all 
was that the road and coal mines passed 
into the hands of a receiver, to be admin- 
istered in the interests of the company’s 
creditors. 

Then ensued years, first of stagnation 
and then of slowly advancing prosperity. 
Finally, under the administration of 
Austin Corbin, the property has _ been 
rescued from the receiver's hands, the in- 
debtedness has been refunded, and the 
stockholders have a chance of once again 
receiving dividends. Only, the men who 
hold the bonds to-day are not, save in 


It the : 


ro a ae 
above: the’ se 
above net a oe comfort 
poe { : rere tually avoli 


nd evenfar 


eee: 


speculation by taxing land 4 
full: extent, and commercial crises, indus- 


vanish into the past. 


Mr. Parnell has tal ken a n.advance, 
-and from the head of a fa 


nis levelop- 
ing into the Jeader of a p Lal 

written to a leading: politi 1e takes dis- 
tinct ground in favor of the federal idea— 
an imperial par rliameat, in -which every. 
part of the British empire shall be equally 


represented, and local legislative bodies: 


for the different kingdoms: and colonies. 
Thus advocating home rule, not for Ire- 
land merely, bat for England, “Wales and 
Scotland ‘as well, he bids fairto draw to 
his support an immense -body of voters 
whose fear of Trish home rule was founded 


ona not unjustifiable dread that Irish hone’ 


rule really meant imperial dismember- 
ment. Perhaps—who knows?—he may be 


starting a movement that shall culminate : 


in the fulfillment of the poet's dream—the. 
parliament of man, the federation of the 


world. Events move fasta in this wondrous : 


age of ours, 


aor secretary of the London chart a 


Aiienee sum of mon 


nie all the Fur att d 


of Se nove 
greater and more fouls 

But before we exclainy too Joudty é 
alinsviving as a breeder of pauper 
well to remember that the) poverty stricken 
are not the only class of London's. Hoople. 
who are supported at. the publi expense, 
The landlords of London draw every year 
not less than £50,000,000 in ground rents, 
for which they render absolutely no return 
and which they squander with a reckless- 
ness to which the extravagance of the 
poor is as a molehill toa mountain. Per- 
haps they may have something to do with 
the breeding of pauperism, 


The United States is fast losing her pre- 
eminence as a wheat producer. The 


English trade statistics show that for the 


lirst six months of 1888 the imports of 
wheat from this country were less than 
half those for the corresponding period of 
last year, while te W heat unports om 


encourag- 


cal Wey them | 
ned. 

ieee Tholds. ‘Let the 
aeople of the! United States destroy land 
values to their: 


Russia have nearly quintupled. Besides 
pressing us thus closely with her wheat, 
Russia supplies England with one-half of 
all the bariey she imports, with seven- 
eizhts of the oats, and with one-fifth of 
the Indian corn. 

From a protectionist point of view this 
is a state of things over which we should 
rejoice. For it is certain that the less 
England buys of our cereals the less of her 
manufactured products can she send us in 

exchange. There is no surer way of check- 
ing importations than by checking ex- 
ports, 

On the other hand it is worth fein 
ing that the tremendous increase in the 
grain shipments from Russia to England 
is largely, if not entirely, due to the opera- 
tion of our protective tariff. We are really 
stimulating Russian agriculture while dis- 

~couraging our own. The English people, 
wanting to buy grain, are to avery con- 
sider: ible extent barred out of our markets, 
and forced to go elsewhere. We refuse to 
accept most of the things they offer us in 
exchange for wheat and oats and corn, 
and tius compel them to.do their trading 
in some other and more liberal market. 


They offer us, for instance, tin plates, 


sheet’ dron, cutlery and linens—all things 


that they are expert in producing, and that. 
But by the 


we have plenty of use for. 
operation of our tariff we so manage that 
exchange for a dollar’s worth of grain 
Saemaniees. can get from them only riy 
cents’ worth of tin plates, or 70 cents’ worth 
of shect iron, or 50 cents’ worth of cutlery, 
or 65 cents’ worth of linen. Naturally, 
this makes farming less remunerative 
| andso handicaps ‘American agriculturists 
in their efforts to compete with Russians. 
“And the worst of it it that this discourage- 
ment of agriculture reacts upon our manu- 
| facturers, and discourages them, too. 
Manufacturers, even with the aid of a 
protective tariff, can’t live without cus- 
tomers any more than farmers; and farm- 
‘ers Who can't sell their corn for more than 
75 per cent of its value are in no condition 
‘to become extensive patrons of manu- 
facturing establishments 


Of course, it is absurd that England 
should. buy wheat from us, or Russia, 
either; and it is equally absurd that we 
should buy from her many kinds of manu- 


tective tariff, we import by every steamer. 
England could raise all her wheat on her 
| own fields far more cheaply than in Da- 


| 
=| factured goods that, in spite of our pro- 
| 


{- kota or.on the plains of Russia. She has 
plenty. of fertile land, a suitable climate: 


‘and abundance of labor seeking employ- 


ment. She actually pays the passages of 


laborers to America, and the freight: back 
‘to England on the wheat. they raise there, 
while her own wheat lands are lying idle 
“ali the time. In the same way we could 


out difficulty, produce. right herein our 


¥ many of the. manufactured : ‘goods 
put chase abroad. “We. pee e 


ae veleultures our. pro- 
ve tuft is an admirable thing; but | 
‘as a developer of home industry it is a 


lamentable failur ee. What home industry 


necds - ds simply a chance to bring labor. 


and raw material together; and our pro- 


“tective tariff is nothing but a cunning 


trial: depression, low wages. and all. the | device for keeping them ‘apart. 


‘horrors of poverty. and the drea 


‘Democrats Must. Stop Repudiating. Free 
Trade. 

AUBURN, Me., July 30.—There are lots of 
free traders here. But outside of the single 
tax men they repudiate the name of free trad- 

pers. Although Auburn is a republican stroug- 
hold, there is.such unusual interest in the demo- 
cratic cause that the democrats think it pos- 


sible to carry the state election in September. 


next. Aud there certainly never was a.time 
in my experience when the democrats had so 
much in their favor. Their great weakness 
is their repudiation of free trade. A single 
tax man told me that a short time ago he 
made free trade converts of five farmers who 
“were strong protectionists, and he advised 
them to vote for Cleveland.. Now, if the 
democrats tell them the party don’t believe 
in free trade, do you think these farmers will 


vote that way! In my opinion the demo-— 


crats will not lesson the number: of protec- 
tionists if they pursue their: present: course; 
they have got'to come out for free trade if 
they w. ish to elect Grover Cleveland president. 
wai oe EeGe CASEY. 


ystem Which We Imported. 


ont specch of Mr. C. M. Percy before. 


he ecol ical society of Manchester, Eng- 
Muing royalties and. mine. rents ‘CON- 


<d some remarkable facts concerning the. 


effects: of the present exorbitant charges 


‘which the mine owners levy. on those who: 


work the mines. THE SranparpD has already 
published one or two articles on-this subject. 
“This, peech of Mr. Perey, however, | was re- 
in ron of London, and its appearance 
brought forth the following comment 
rom the American Machinist, one of the 
| Jeading technical journals of this country: 


Therei is much food ‘for ‘serious thought in 


‘the above. It.isa question waich is alfect- 


ing, and will-more and more affect, our in- 
dustrial interests. The fact that mines are 
usually” worked by the owners in this country 
-2ud no rents. or royalties are paid. as such, 
by no meuns: relieves us: from ‘these burdens. 
“The owners of the mines, and the railroad 
companies Which transport their products (in 
many cases one and the same cempany) sce 
that all the-burdens of that kind are laid 
upon industrial enterprises Which can be 
borne, and we foolishly help them in their 
schemes of monopolization by assessing ub- 
worked coal lands, bought and held by the 
coal barons to prevent “others from working 
them, as unimproved farm lands worth a2 
an acre—lunds Which could not be purchased 
for $5,000 an acre. In additicn to this we 

“protect” them from foreign competition, at 
the same time that we allow them freely to 
hire their Jabor in the cheapest market; in 
returo for all of which they are building’ up 
a system which will some day, and, in fact, 
to a great extent is now, throttling "the real 
industrial interests of this country—those in- 
dustries such as our readers and friends are 

engaged in, aud iu which brains and energy 
are employ ed in perfecting and developing 
products and methods of manufacture, in- 
stead of in devising new schemes of plunder. 


WIRE RODS. 


An Yron Manufacturer Shows How the 
Taritt Works. 


Here is a letter from an Iowa iron and steel 
manufacturer to a Chicago single tax man 
which bears very damaging testimony against 
that part of the tariff relating to wire rods. 
The letter has been reproduced in fac simile 
for distribution during the campaign. 


BURLINGTON, Towa, June 5, 1888. 
C. H. Whiting, esq., 137 Ww “‘abash avenue, 

Chicago, Ill.— 

Dear Sir: Referring to our conversation re- 
garding the excessive- duty on imported wire 
rods, I thinx you will agree with me that the 
ficures which I give you below will bear out 
the statement that it isan enormous and ex- 
orbitant tax upon a large portion of our 
popula ou, the only persons receiving any- 

enefit from it being. some five or six. manu- 
facturers of wire rods in this country. 

At the present time No. 5 wire rods can be 
bought f.0..b. iverpool or: Amsterdam for 
£5 10s. sterling per ton, which in Ameri- 
cun. currency “amounts. to. $234. The duty 
on No. 5. wire. rods. under. the; present ex- 
orbitant.tariff is six-tenth of a cent per pound. 
The ton referred to is the gross ton making 
2,240 pounds, and. the duty onit would amount 
to $13.44, which you will see is something 
over itty per cent of the original value of the 
steel rods.. No. 6 rods are imported under an. 
ad valorem duty of forty-five per cent. Nos. 
5 and 6 wire gauge rods form the bulk of the 
im portations and: manufacture. = 


Now taking the price f..o. b. Liversea! or 
foreign port ‘of shipment and adding to that 


the duty, also oceau freight. and insurance, 
these three items added together make the 
market price for the American rod manufact- 


urer..- 


Owing to” ‘improved. machinery. very little 
manual labor is used in a ‘moderna rod mill, 
not over fifteen or twenty. skilled workmen 
are required to manage and perform all la- 
bor connected. with it.. Modern machinery 
has been brought to such a state of perfection 
that manual labor is almost entirely done 
away with, and it-is simply a matter of ma- 
chinery, so that the cost of manufacturing 
rods in this country dces not exceed ten. per: 
cent, even though labor may be higher here 


than it ison the other side. This, you will’ 


observe, puts into the. pockets of the manu- 
facturers here all the profits which are made 
in the foreizn market, and from forty to fifty 
per cent additional, so that. those who have 


possession of a wire rod mill make a moderate 


fortune every y ear of their-lives. 
Another fact iv be taken into consideration 


-is that three-fourths of the wire rods used in 


this country, amounting to from two hundred 
to two hundred and filty thousand pounds, 
are imported from abroad. Now, who pays 
this difference between the price of raw ma- 
terial on the other side of the ocean and the 
market on this? Of course, this is added to 
price of the finished product and the con- 
sumer must pay the bill, or in other words, 
pays the tax or duty, indirectly itis true, but 
nevertheless the money comes out. of the 
pockets of all the consumers of wire, in what- 
ever shape or form it may be, the farmers 
paying the largest proportion of this extra- 


ordinary duty ‘because they. are the largest 


consumers, the majority of the product going 
into the nauufacture of barb. fence wire. 


Now, when we. come to consider its effect : 


upon the workingmen about which our high 


protective tariff “‘triends prate so much, that 


view is entirely fallacious and: mislea sding. 


There are“in all about: five’ thousand’ work-. 
ingmen employed in the manufacture of barb 
tence wire, nails, telcphone and telegraph 


wires, and various ‘other forms into which wire 
isturned, such as screws, hooks, etc., where 


‘there are perhaps! iess than five hundred work-. 
men employed In rod mills, SO. thet you Be : 


see the ‘tive ‘thousand wo 


ae ‘of 
rary to the spirit 


can go 


ciple. of une: 
et 


‘Chine: nor inclination to enter in 
tails connected with the tarit, I trust that rT. 
| have made -the matter sufliciently clear and 
plain so that you will understand why. this 
‘tariff is oppressive, and as) before. stated, it 
not being w local question, it should not be a 
political « one. 


It cannot be explained. by the other side 
why the few large producers in the state of 
Pennsylvania should. require all the balance 


“of: this vast nation with dts. millions. of. con- 


sumers, to pay tribute to them. It isa very 
njust thing and like all. other wrongs aud 


fallacies it must eventually be done away 
-With. . Our republican friends. may be able to. 


muake political clap-trapand buncombe out of it: 
for the want of areal issue between the two 
parties at the present time in this great coun- 
try, but truth and right will eventually pre- 
vail. This high protective tariff system will, 

when properly understood by the people of 
this country, be done away with, just as 
slavery and cther great evils which have 

fixed themselves. -upon. the body politic, have 

been abolished. Very truly yours, | 
—T. McCosn. . 


The “American Machinist” on Taxation of 
Manutfactories. 


The single tax idea isin the air. Here, for 


instance, the Americun Machinist, in com- 
menting on the injustice done to established: 
manufacturing. enterprises by exempting new 


ones from taxation fora term of years, as is. 


now frequently done by cities and towns, 
shows clearly its perception that the taxation 


of land values and the exemption of all im- | 
provements would be the best and fairest way 


of collecting. revenue. It says: : 
“Itis not true in anything hkea general sense 


‘that the increase in the value of real estate | 
caused by the acquisition of new enterprises. 


inconsistencies; for instance, towns are some- 
times put into ‘the position of saying to new 
enterprises, “Come to us, we wil! charce yor 
nothing for the privilege of owning land, and 
building shops, and putting in machinery; and 
whatever extra expense may be caused to us 
by your coming in the way of inereased 
water works capacity, tire protertion,, police, 
lighting, etc., we will assess upon those: al~ 
ready here; youshall have none of it to pay? 


while on the other hand it says to the old es~ 


tablishments, “If you, by your enterprise, 
build. up: your business so that if becomes — 
necessary for you:to enlarre your works, and 
to. use twice as. much machinery, and employ’ 
twice as many men as you now employ, 
though your deine so may be fully as. advan-. 
tageous to the town as the establishment here. 


of a new manufacturing cencerD,. yet your 


taxes shall be promptly ‘doubled; you shalk 


pay @ a fine for your activity and enlePDEIse:, . 


Feathine Tenaatn’ an. Lesson Excoodlucly, 
Dangerous to All Landlordism. 

The Chicago Tribune thinks that the ‘so- : 

called anti-alien landlord act of Hiincis. was” 
butchered in the legislature by Mr. Scully’: 

friends, and: will fail of its: purpose of com-— 

pelling the great alien Ia undlord to. let: go 

his heldings in Hint. state. But, ‘Says. th ’ 


Tribunes. 


There isa law, ene 


“as the so-calt ed ans 


The effect of the. new ee venting: the : 
clusion of the taxes as pa 

been that the taxes hav 

local improvements have oon node t 
schools have been” improved. and. are main 
tained for seven or eisht months in the Fea 
and Scully-finds: tha t his. Iincis ar 
not.so profitable as they were some years 
aco. Increased assessments will nat 
follow the improvements, and Mr. Se 
protits may continue to. decline un 


‘of only a dozen lines may be Patilices 


good people of Logan, Sangamon, 

and Grundy counties to “clean. out”? Seu 
and rid the state of him before He gets 
final papers, 


THE BEATING OF THE DRUMS. 


~ The truth fs that the Mills bill does not cu. 
far enouch in the direction of a lower revenue 
ora freer trade. It is -simply the best that 
could be passed.—[New York World. 

Six months ago all the free traders in this 
country could “hardly be reckoned by hun- 
dreds; now it-is not: too mu 
are hundreds of thousands.—{Bost Globe. 

Tf the tariff on foreign: products is levied for 
the “protected” laborers, why don’t they gets . 
as much for making the article-as the tari 
on it amounts to!—[Buena, ‘ista, Cal., Demos 


erat. 


The object. ‘of 2. protect ve tariff s to ine 
crease prices of certain kinds oF: goods. by i ins - 


suring to the. manufactur 
work. If: this is: 


Ww would yon cath itt 


OO a great pay 
| thata princip 


asserted its 


be deteate 
: chan a proba 


“nominee of the, par 


ation. He leads the party of monc 
trusts, and of syndicates, the pa e 
Says. the poor man. Toust. vi ida Of 


protected millionair 
treasury to ahi used: i 


tries. at the. expense OE. tl 
people, or whether we shall s 


-are and gradually return 


thatiaw ould permit and pr 
eal and fa neleat gcrowtl 


Sichea: i? 


advocates for 
growers, fo 
nitely plac 


RLY has 


is a partial recompense to the old. concerns, | 


vantageous to manufacture s, but 
contrary; a: given piece of land 


-and used for inanufacturing “pury 


per: acre. is IeDoe way: impr Vv 


uring. purposes because its 


increases to.$1,000 per acre, 
in value, if broug bb. about. by 


‘the town consequent upon ‘ind 


op 
ment, cannot “be justly. held” ‘to. be any. 


offset against. the increased. burdens. laid 
‘upon its Ow ners in the way of tuxation. Be- 
“sides, such a. distinction between old an 
new. ; Cater prises > often: leads to. strange 


-because high land values’ per sare not ude ote 


(The follo ing ora of petition has been adopted by t 
We print it in such form that it can be cut out and pasteda on 
blanks, however, may: be obtained: from Benjamin. Ur 


York. | 


To the senate and assembly y of the state of 


ew Yorks 


opportunities of labor, do hereby, without: ee to etal div 
able Sas to pass such. acts as shall provides. 


h to say that they 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Law and Pelitics. 
“New Yori. —(i) Cana person who is not a 
Citizen of the United States se!l real estate or 
‘ Seave it to his heirs in this country! 
2) Give me the views of the democratic and 
Vepublican platforms in the ensuing campaign. 
4) If the republican and democratic nomi- 
Mees for president should die, would the re- 
publican and democratic nominees for vice- 
President take their piace? RaxYMonpD. 
Q@) At common law an alien could not 
take real estate by inheritaace, nor could 
@ny one, either native er alien, inherit 
from or through him; bet he could buy 
and sell rez] estate, subiect to the right 
of the government to divest him of his 
title by a direct proceeding fer that pur- 
pose. This is the law in this country, ex- 
ceptas ithas been altered by legislative 
enactments. In New York siate the lecis- 
Jature dias provided tht a citizen may 
take from or through an alien; that a 
gesident alien who hus taken the prelini- 
inary steps of nationalization and intends 
to become a citizen muy take real estate, 
but cannot lease it untii he is naturalized, 
and that if a resideat alien apa or 
wills real estuie and dies, the grantee or 
@evisee, whether citizen or ek may 
hold the real estate so conveyed or willed, 
provided tht if he bean alien of full age 
cannot hold against the state unless he 
proves his intention to become a citizen. 
In New York, therefore, a person who is 
not a citizen of the United States may sell 
or will reai estate to resident aliens who 
intend to become citizens, and if his heirs 
are citizens they may inherit from him. 
(2) The republican platform declares in 
favorof a protective tariff levied nominally 
upon imports, but intended to restrict im- 
portation. The democratic platform de 
clares againsi this policy; and though it 
oes not pronounce in favor of free trade, 
points in that direction. — ; : 
@) Not necessarily. Should a candidate 
for president die before clection, the na- 
fional connuittec of his party would prob- 
pal mame a substitute, who might or 
ight not be ide present candidate for 
epee esident. Should hedie afier elec- 
tion, but befeze the electoral coliege per- 
Sore ts. Jone ons, the electors of his 
aeir discretion name 


Ters Frotecrienists, 
| Binxxearorss, Minn —Is it not a fact that 
Messrs. Gisdstenc, Parnell, Davitt aud their 
©0-workers ure tree tr dare ds is not alsoa 


g Sattonr nnd - 


aviie: are free 
uy ¥ party 


ale bing which 


PARKE R 


hel 
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evidence of title to wealth of 2 certain 
value, 

(2) Bis right again. It would not nec- 
essarily reduce the total inceme from the 
tariff; it might Increase it. If the average 
reduction were made by scaling down all 
duties, the tendency would be to mcrease 
the revenue; if it were made by enlarging 
the free list, the tendency would be to 
diminish the revenue; if i¢ were made in 
part by reducing duties and in part by 
abclishing them, the tendency would be to 
increase or diminish revenue in accordance 
with the eifect on the importation of duti- 
able zouds. If the tariff on hardware were 
35 per cent; on dry voods, 50 per cent; and 
on wooden ware, 15 per cent, the putting 
of vwooden ware on the free list would 
make an average reduction of 5 per cent, 
but that would not encourage the importa- 
tion of hardware and dry goods, on which 
the duty was unchanged, and revenues 
would falloff by the amount that had 
been received from duty on wooden ware. 
If the rate on herdware were reduced to 
30, on dry goods to 43, and on wooden 
ware to 10, that, ico. would make an aver- 
age reduction of 5 perceut, and by encour- 
aging importation might increase rev- 
enues, This will illustrate the principle, 
but noone can predict with exactness the 
effect on revenues of a reduction of dulies. 
The framers of the Mills bill claim that 


the free st will more than offset any in- | 


crease of revenues from mere reductions. 
(3) Balances between nations are not 
settied aliovether by either money or bull- 
ion. Suppose the balance of trade at any 
time to be against England and in our 
favor, then tie five pound draft which an 
Trish servant girl sends to her parents in 
Ireland to pay their rent, helps to settle 
the balance. Tie girl deposits the value 
of five pounds in one of our banks; the 
bank gives her a draft on a Dublin bank, 
and tie Dublin bank pays five pounds to 
the girl’s parenis. The New York bank 
will then be indebted to the Dublin bank 
in the sum of five pounds, and in the ad- 
justment of national balances Enzland’s 
debt to us will be reduced by the amount 
of that transaction, though neither money 
nor builion will have crossed the Atlantic. 
The same thing occurs when charitable 
contributions, mining dividends and other 
payments without consideration are trans- 
ferred from one country to another, But 
what A and 5B have in mind is the 
uliiinate baiance which is settled, accord- 
ing to the common notion, by a shipment 
ofmoncy. Astothat Bis right. Though 
the debtor nation may slip money, the 
creditor nation receives it, not as money, 
but as bullion. The material of which the 
money is composed is assayed and the bull- 
ion value, not the meney Vv alue, is credited, 


So that in fact ail uitime ite balance 2S of 


trade are settled with conimod ities. 
(4) Bis riclit.: again. 
labor i 


dand. | Hane he come of tna aE 


asm, 


Wealth is some- | 
1as produced » from 


and compete with this labour; next, that wool 


ean be raised so cheaply in Great Britain 
that our stock raisers would be obliged to 
sell their sheep for mutton, as it would be 
impossible to compete with foreign wool 
growers. 

May Task you what the difference in wages 
between English and Pennsylvania miners 
reaily is? The fallacy of the latter is easily 
discernible. R. JORALEMON. 


The difference between the wages of 
coal miners in England and ia the United 


States is not less than twelve cents a ton | 


in favor of the English miner, The wages 
for miping coal here is from sixty-seven 
cents a ton down to forty cents, and in Eng- 
Jand it is from seventy-nine cents up- 
ward, Besides this difference In money 
wages, the English miner gets his own 
cowl free while the Pennsylvania miner is 
charged for it at mine prices—between §2 
and $3 a ton. 

There is something sublime in the im- 
pudence which eininis that the tariff on 
coal is miintained for the benefit of the 
miners, when the miners get sixty-seven 
cents a ton for mining and the tariff duty 
is seventy-five cents a ton. If there were 
no tariff the miners, according to protec- 
tion logic, would have to work for nothing 
and pay eight cents a ton for the privilege. 


American Patriotism. |. 


CricaGo.—i have: been reading up your 
land theory and would like to ask a question 
or two ia refereice to it. : ; 

(1) Suppose we adopt the scheme of taxing 
land values, and as a result wages take an 
upward tendency, would not the volume of 
immigration to this country beeome so great 

as to almost, if not at times entirely, check 
that advance, and thereby deprive us.of the 
benetit (or full benefit) of the change? High 
wages are bound to attract the people of the 
entire globe to the spot where they are paid, 
aud the higher they ure the quicker they will 
get there, soitseems useless to me to raise 
the ‘standard of evumfort” in this country 
unless something is done to shut off the tide 
of immigration. 

(2) But assuming that your answer is that 
the opportunities will be such that we could 
accemmodaie any influx that might occur, 
there is another pomt to be cunsidered. 
Would it not bring upon us.people of other 

countries at such a rate as to practically ex- 
tinguish our individuality as a nation? Al- 

ready the foreign element. is a: deciding fac- 
tor in politics, and We go ubout in constant 
fear of offending Geman or Irish voters, and 
simply because | they are Germau or Irish. 
Most of these people cling to. their own lan- 
cuage, read their own newspapers, ‘celebrate 
their old ‘country holidays: in fact, try. to 
make things in this: country as near to. the 

one they left as possible. In fact they have 

no sympathy. With our institutions, aid take 
no pride in the past. history of our country. 
Love of cou airy, the m ainspring: of. pi itriol- 
js wanting; they are>here si 

solely for’ the almighty dollar 

These’ facts are impr 
cay than ever rbefore, i 


propria sted by- the eit 
in fact, we Lave no F 1 
when two-thirds of th 


born and EnoW: nothing 


IS fer ese 
. p aie Geer whic! nm fis. witl 
|s Fallow rus instead ot cur 


1 nee that, essentintls tier, : 
wealth’ be. appiied | xe) 


vhich no Tabor has. bees espeuded, 


gromucis ° jand ¢ and wens we cannot use ; 


tio >. describe either land or labor. 


The Tarist und Trusts. 


: \CestnaL Faris, KR. I.—Please explain. the. 


following: You say unat with free trade it 
would be impossible for trusts to exist. Now,. 
TLwaderstand, that there is no duty on eotfes: 


still within the last month there has been a 
corner in that, and when we took, the duty 
pot coffee an export duty was put on it. Now 


soo] being a necessity, © why can't they: (on 


4athe other side) put au export duty on that, { 


providing We Ict it come ein cur ports free. 
J. G. 


THE STANDARD has not said iat with. 
free ae tb would ‘be. impossible. for 
said. and | 
say now is hake would. he more diftic va 


trusts toex a hat We ‘have 


for Hnsts to ex sist. Trusts | Ww ae not he i in 


as not. 
it Was. only, a gar athe GAS Ce" 


aot 


on on the exchange. : Such. tr ansactions 


cannot be prevented, and are not particu- 


darly injurious to any one but the gambler 


. They are limited in extent by. 
e which one gambler - has in He 


the : abil ty.of the other to. pay his: losses 
The Brazilian export duty 4 
n cofiee because we took off the 


ed countries hich made no change of. 
import duty. as well as ours. That. ex- 
port duty was imposed solely for Jocal or. 
personal reasons, and could not have been 


| collected of buying naiions if coffee had 


of ten or fiftecn 
uties W ould not 


@y B holds t! 
‘per cet of th 
- Mecessarily result A 
gncome from tart revenue: o 
3) Avclain:s that any balance of commerce 
_ between tae countries (uations) is settied by 
Money, which B denies, asserting that such 
; balances are seitied by Dullion. . 
(9 8 claims that “land” (meaning that 
term to< embrace 2 he matt 2ral elements and 
ealth Avithout the 


@o Bis rich as such is but a 
Measure ofl - “Ss and medium of ex- 
“Change. - Let a workman receive for 
wages two silver half dollars, each stam 
by the United Stites as monev of that de- 
Mominatien; with these be can buy one 
dolist’s worth of anything in the narket, 
including one dolfar’s worth of silver bull- 
fon. But if he hammer out he stamp, 
thus changing his two pieces of money 
inte a commodity, he cannot buy a dollar’s 
worth of anytinag with them. They will 
then buy but about four-fifths of a dollar's 
“worth of anything, including silver buil- 
ion. So money (excepting the material of 
which it is composed) is not wealth: and 
when alaborer receives money he is not 
reoriving the wealth due him but onlv 2 an 


;. | not been a national monopoly. If we 
| should put an export duty on wheat, who 


would pay it? Not the foreign buyer, but 
the domestic producer. But if we had a 
monopoly of wheat raising we could within 
certain limits compel the foreign buver to 
pay export duties, And this principle an- 
swers yOUE question about wool. A foreign 
country having a monopoly of a certain 
kind of wool which we use could make us 
pay an export duty, which would relieve 
ihe land owners of that country at the ex- 
pense of ils wool producers, whose profits 
and wages would be lower in consequence 
of our smaller demand. But because a 
foreign country might i dV an export duty in- 
cidentally i injure our producers and direct- 


lv injure their own, is no reason why we 


should directly injure ours by an import 
duty. 


Coal Miuvers. 


NEwaRK.—Ata political stump harancue 
here in Newark the other evening, the pro- 
tectionist speakers, after a long discourse on 
the benefits derived from the “tariff of 1842, 
the maguificent history and principles of the 
republican party since 1861, the great achieve- 
ment of gaining contro} of the government 
when its finances were in a deplorable condi- 
tion, and ieaving it in 1884 with a handsome 
surplus effected ‘by the tariff, brought forth 

two ilustrations of their principles, namely, 
that coal is brought from England merely as 
ballast, and that the wages of the English 
pauper miner isso low that we cannot pay 
our ‘miners the present eoeeart of oe 


If diel term ; 
natural | fate. 


tin these states, 
| avithout checking “th 
Indeed, the greater the 
the hisher: would . our 
the whole ‘population of - : 
not come, 


and: its. benef} ts> demonstrated, 


was: not put: 
Import. 


Tt was put on before, and it afiect- | they 


de. the same. 
: cin the celebration of the Fourth of July is 
-not an-alien- eh: aracteristic. 


icipated fhe answ ef, 
opportunities. 


are 
We could put the popul 
Hounu 


to: this. would 
cause 2. decline of land 


raised so new 
that: or 
There 


y toa level 
emicr ation 


on, Ww ‘hich: 1s 
that the single tax once idopted i in 3 coun- 
try of the magnitude of the ‘United States, 


country could. long avoid its.a doption. 
(2) The only kind of iminigration that 
could extinguish cours ind 


: hh om Sypertunit Ges 
“of t fees “dom. wi 


# pies” ae 


liberty as the 
all, would. 


“Witness the 
innnigrants who. have: Deen - 


to better their condition here, 
At foreieners put. the almighty dollar 


above the love for their adopted country 
are: not. worse than Americans who |. 


~The lack of interest shown 


Indeed, IT am 
inclined to think that you will find the tra- 
ditions. of that day dear er to thei immigrant 


than to most of our mative: bom, Dopala: 
ticn.. . thy : : 


Engl ish Revenues. : 


BROOKLYN, N. -Y.—It would: be very. inter | ¢ 


: wot ny would 
The depopulat: on of other 
countries by emigration © 
alues abroad 
until the condition. of working people: 
there would be 
with the condition here 
“would check: itself. 
‘more important. -‘conside eh 


another and 


no. other : 


j duality would Z 
Our naticaal | 


nan and other 
fortunate : 


was not caused by the tariff reduction | 


of that year. That two things happen at 
about the same time does not prove that 
one is the cause of the other. But pro- 
tectionists constantly get tangled in the 
fallacy that it does. Your question is an 
example. The protectionist argues: The 
tariff was reduced jin 1857; there was a 
panic in 1857; therefore the reduction of 
the tariff caused the panic. He might as 
well adopt this syllogism: The tarilf was 
reduced in 1857; James Bachanan was in- 
augurated president in 1857; therefore the 
reduction of the tariff caused the inau- 
guration, When the protectionist can 
show you that a panic has followed.a re- 
duction of tariff, and that there is no other 
cause for the panic than the tariff reduc- 
tion, you may accept his conclusion. 

(2) Don't let him fool you. This is the 


latest dodge of the protected mnouspolist 
-who wants to continue in the enjoy meat 


of his pleasure. Would cutlery factori 

close if the tariff were taken off Stes 
would steel mills close if it were taken off 
of iron? would ircn furnaces close if it 
were taken off of coal? Not at all. What 


would happen would be this: The owners. 


of iron and coal mines would get less’ 
royalty, 
ores cheaper, the steel mills would get its 
iron cheaper, tne cutlery factory would get 
its steel cheaper, and as the people would 
get their cutlery cheaper they would buy 
more, and the: peace of making cutlery, 
steel and iron would be greater than be- 
fore. So with all kinds of manufacturing. 

The tariff simply increases the profits of 
monopolies at the expense of consumers. 


How a Farmer Sees It. 


Amy, Dunn County, Wis.—I am a farmer, 
“over seventy years of age. Tam in favor of. 
taxes being mostly placed on land, and of al! 
of thern being taken off improvements and 
the products of useful labor. If it could be 
done, [ would like to have all bonds, mort- 
gages and notes taxed, as I think they do not 
always represent honest labor. Bankers? 
notes, I think, ought to be taxed to death, as 
they are fictitious money, and represent only 
fraud. Iam aware the land tax will greatly 
reduce the cash value of my land, but it will 
continue to give as good crops as before, and 
if I wish to selland move to auother place 
aed land will also be cheap; so I lose noth- 
aif I buy again. 
whould buy they will not have to pay the 
earnings of 
foriine. I find that the direct, taxes I pay 
are trifling compared tothe indirect ones I 


pay every time I buy store goods, machinery’ 


and other items necessary to the farmer. 
Tariff, transportation, commissions, interest 
on fictitious money and on watered stock and 
rents of dwelliugs and) stores compel the 
merehants to buy. cheap. and sell dear. 
tends to impoverish farmers and all the mer- 
chant’s customers, and w hen. the merchant's 


custoniers ure poor it issnot easy for them | 
‘lead to the council chamber ov the one sid 


(the merchants) to. eet rich. 
Protection | against the 
cand: domestic paup 


the kind: of Preece oe like best 


monepe ye 


5 ie single tax: 


partn rship. Ne 
well as. dividing with. him, and “no w here 
reaping except as he had sown. ‘ 
- Bankers’ notes are now 
existence, but this is for. the benefit of 
‘national banks, which ‘are invested with 
the privilege ot providing the community 
with money. “It seems: to me clear that 
‘all money of whatsoever material made 
should be coined exclusively by the soneral 
rovernment, 


The effect of the land: value ink on you as 


Oo farm er and: your sons as a farmer’ s:sons- 


vou see clearly: and. correctly, and you are. 


not too old to muke the farmers of. your 
ae hood see th is as Clearly as you do. 


ould “secure to: A 
4 elop the. one. 
“great American caer which is al-. 
ready latent among them. 
case of: English, ‘Tish, 


method i is desiened- 2 Bo: 1h aS priv 
ties ure perinitted to: supply ballots 
for corrupt machinery exis 
-intimida on cau be arried Os, 
you will: soon. be. ready. - 
perience that it is SUy 


Paitieles jn “the. saa 


‘and the ans wer 3S, 
trous -effect. Gerinan 
Spain, Ttalys, Cube and 


estiiig to myself-and perhaps to-many. of. your | 


readers if you wotld tell us-how Great. Britain : 


raises her revenue for the support. of the gov 
ernment? ELF. Bu: AISDELL. | e 


Purtly by a tax on re al estate of. four. 


shillings to the pound, based on. valuations 


of the latter part of the seventeenth cen. 


tury; partly by stamp duties; partly. by 


excise; pactly by duties on imports. These 


are the pr incipal 
revenue, 


- S@ULCCS oF natior 1 


Panics and Vree Trade 


New Yorr.—(1) Was there a panie in. this. 
country in 1857 on aecount of a Yeduction or 


the tariff? 
(2) A high tariff advoeate is trying: to con- 


vince me thatif we had free tra :de i in this 


country it would shut up all our manufactur. 
ing establishments. Is that true? 
A SINGLE Tax Converr. 

(1) No. There was a short panic in 1857 
due to wildeat banking and land specula- 
tion, and the tariif was reduced the same 
year; but the panic was not due to the re- 
duction. The tariff was reduced from a 
protective to a revenue basis in 1846, and 
it 1s conceded by well informed protec- 

ionisis that times were prosperous from 
that year down to 1861, with the exception 
of the six months’ panic of 57. This alone 


As. enough. to show that me panic of 57 


raisins. S atd | prus wnes = whieh the big ay 
be able to: sell for a song. OC ; 


: “prolits 3” which | 

Mr. Wormser. says the Mills 

down the profits of production { 
‘Another man says, “tt vould havea 


eae OG uly 19, whieh’ oninine. this article 
and when he reuches the end of the article, 


will skip across to the right. one column, his. 
eye will lighton the following little paragraph | 


under the “head of “Coast Items: 
“A wealthy orchardist at Vacaville, who: ia 
“a darge force at work cutting and drying his 
crop, “states that for the $75 dai ly outlay he 
can easily see a return of $300 when. bis crop 
is disposed of. 

For every $75 outlay the orchardist takes in 
8500. This is the “‘narrow margin of profits” 
which the Mills bill seeks to still further nar- 


row. 


How the Mills Bill Will Reveton: 
Chicago Evening Journal. ee 


It is claimed that the Mills bill is not a-free_ 


trade measure because it reduces protection 
obly 5 per cent. Do not fool yours self nor be 
fooled by ethers. Five per eent towards Tree 
trade is one-twentieth of the entire distance. 
The next step will be to remove 10 per cent of 
what remains. After that, the removal of 
larger proportions will be easy, and wiphia. e @ 
few y ears It wall be ali SUG a 


the iron furnace would get its. 


Lhave some boys; if they | 


so many years for it as I did. 


This. 


auses. of foreign | 
and bankruptey. is |: 


le -producer, aidi ing as: 


taxed out ‘ot at 

pene 
f}oucarly 
Conc 


jor vined 


you “not. give some. of your: time to |: 


‘France for. ever! 
detained the fumous poet, Andre Chenie 


A Sea. Tay. 
Alice Staple Carter. - 
Last night I saw the cherie ride 
On shore bound w aves with musie wild, 
And watched them where, against the cliffs, 
Their-bowers of suowy foam they piled.. 


Ail niebt they worked; but when the dawn 
Came blushing rosy oer the deep, 

The sea, grown weary.of the toil, 
Recalled his.waves, and sank to sleep. 


The mermaids wept, and combed their hair, | 
Melted were = all their foam | wreathed 
bowers, 


Tl one sweet mermaid sang, “Let's make: 


New. arbors of the white sea flowers.” 


“‘'¥es, yes,” they cried; and hand in- diana: 


Sant: throuch the blue depths joyously; 
And now, I ween, they’re gathering flowers 
In the br ight gardens of the sea. 


A VisiT ‘To “LA CONCIERGERIE,” STATE | § 


PRISON OF PARIS. 


; Chambers’s Journal 


‘Ja the early part of June last year, a friend 
and myself wandering in that portion of old. 
co famous for its historical associations, 

stayed our steps before the gilded. portals of © 


the newly restored. palais de justice, one of 


the most imposing monunients in that’ fairest 
it is superfluous to attempt to nar- 
rate.all the purposes to: which that building 


of cities. 


hus been put sitive the period of its occupa- 
tion by the kings of France up to the present 
time. “The portion which more particularly 


demands our attention is the “Conciergerie, at 
the gloomy old Paris prison, and une ot 


the most famous in the. annals of France. 
The name of this ancient: prison of. the 
royal palace is derived from: 
cierge (keeper). 
of the palais de justice, running parallel 
with the Seine, it is one of the “principal 


existing monuments of the great. revolution. | 


A permit bearing the signature of the prefect 
of police being necessary before adinittaunce 


could be cained, our first care was to call at. 


the prefecture, where, on presentation of our 


cards, the required authorization bearing our 


names was accorded us. — Crossing the broad 
open courtyard of the police barracks, we re- 
traced our steps to the quai de !Horologe 

which runs parallel to the river Seine. On 
tbe northeast correr'of the tour de YHoroeloge, 
near the pont au Change, is fixed the oldest 
public clock in France, having been construct- 
ed.in 1370 by Henry de Vie, a German clock- 
maker, and restored in 1852. It is flanked by 
two figures representing Justice aud Piety. 

A short walk along the bank of the river 
brought us to a seutry of the Garde repub- 
licaine cu ‘duty before a heavily barred gate. 
The bell was rung; and presenting our au- 


thority toa gate keeper, we were duly ad-' 
We traversed a. 


mitted within the precincts. 
rectangular court. yard, and on turning to 
the right, noticed a pointed doorway secured 
by a heavily barred door, on the top of 
whichin stone letters, was the word, “Con- 
ciergeric.” We then handed our permit to 
Q warder,. and Were admitted into the an- 


cient guard room of St. Louis,. stilled used as 


such by the guardians on ‘duty. After 


| scrutinizing. our ticket, he opened .another~ 


barred gate, and descending some steps,. we 
found ourselves in the famous state prison 
where the principal scenes of the revolution- 
ary drama of 1789 to. 1795. were enacted.’ In 


a large and lofty hall with Gothic pillars.and | 
groined ceiling, We awaited. the official con- 


ductor whe was te show us. round. | ; 
On the right of the entrance wo. staircas 


and to the director’s apartinents on the other. 
The WO: aan facing the quay are respect- 


md Vour: de Cesar, 
le Cesar were used as 

ierre Bonaparte. in 187 
3: for Brings, Jerome Na 


Terror Fh 

‘prisoners Were huddied 

this passace. 
rder: who ‘showed us. throvgh—a. 


fty years the post of keeper at the 


Prince Napoleon, after his unlueky manif esto, 
used here to take-his daily exercise, no doubt 


pondering on the vicissitudes of bis eventful 
ieft, the visiter looks down into |‘ 
2 large gothic erypt, with | 
cand: supported upon stone: 


life. To the 
the ‘Salle St. Loui 
ceiling 


pill $in the same style of architecture. At 


euch anste of the hall are fourimmense open 
Bronlace 


audi stalrease, which formerly fed 
tall as formerly used as 


ants and others of the: |} 


ras recenily proposed. 
his hail, 


a. being wb 
It is. here 
oO 


later. te an 
kitchen’ Tor 
) Marshal. Ne 


elette: by. 
December, F R 


foe. joining = 
| atter npt was made 


Fabel ‘pot hie 
nlled out avith: Pe ‘ste: wae voice: 
Fire!??. In thi 


Outside: isa large square’ courtyard, in. 
middle of which stands a circular. stone; thi 
is the last vestige of the Montgomery tower. 
tinally demolished in 1789—where tie unfortu- 
nate Count Montgomery, who accidentally, 


but mortally wounded Henry IL of Trance, ie 


rasimprisoned after the fatal tournament. © 


-Jn one corner of. this courtyard stands.a_ 
heavy stone trough, pompously called ’a foun-. 
“In vais basin; during the revolution, the 
court ladies and aristocratic beauties were in: 
the habit of washing their haen en famille. 


tain. 


The eourtyard at that time was nicknamed by 


the republicans the Boulevard de Gand, an- 
al: allusion to. the then fashionable | 


ironic 
promenade. 

Many notable persons 
during that-sanguinary- period, among whom 
were 
Mme. Roland, Danton and others, without 
mentioning Robespierre, Custine, 
and: others of the revolutionary tribunal. 
Opposite Andre Chenier’s window, as they 
still call it at the prison, are the grated bars 


the con- 
Occupying the left wing 


zerie—that the late emperér, when 


but as it was. 


ns left the Conciergerie 
“the Duc Orleans, Mme. Du “barry, | 


St. Just, 


“behind which Louis Napoleoh and ‘his faith- 


| ful friends, Morny and Conneau, Were pub 
This court. yard. is 


deeply interesting when~we hear the illus-. 
trions. names. of those who. have paced. its 


under Joek- and key. 


stone figs unwilling and tain would w 


J linger a little longer wove but the miosé inter: 
esting — portion of the prison, Marie Antol 


ebte’s eel, remains -to be yisited.. Pro- 


ceeding: ‘alone. ‘another di aly liehted pass~ 
age, at the ead of which: is ‘a large square 
opening: 
two dirty yellow doors. 
‘the second closes with a ponderous. lock. 
From his girdle our gute 


“and a deud wall, stand, ou the lel 
ne. is. ‘condenmned 


takes the se: 


key- as that used at the eof the- imp 


ment of Marie Automeths, and: we are u 
“Into: the: Ias 


unfourt Gaara. queen. 
low, and we areobli 
ei aeder Ths S: 


eet ‘Teh is eed 6 v 
corrugated patt 
LrO8.: a white ma 


) the entrance, is’s 
“Latin ‘iuscription,. 


‘stating. 
Murie-Antoinet te-J osephe-Jea 


wife cf Louis XV. i, 
Six day rs before 


her | 


f arful trial. 


pends from the ceilin 


There are in this cel ate a 


Droiliag, representing 
her last sacrament: thec 
-removal from the Temple to! 


The queen’s furniture at bane 
of a wooden tabis, a stre 


bedstead placed eee Cone: of” 


The last named has since been remcyved.. 
A second cell, supposed to feve! been 
Autoinette’s oratory, Cuntains 


unfortunate queen. Tnthe rec 


in this cell, out-of reach of the v pen 
old fashioned arm.chair, the favorite se: 

the queen at the: ‘Tuileries: It wus sent t 
prison by Louis XVIli, to: be kept there 
relic. Itisin the Louis XVI stvle, 
with silk, but sc faded us to be 
less. From this cell we ent 
furnished with rows of wooden 
marble altar like 2 sarcophag 
by brass candelabra. - 
esting frem its 2s 
cre of the Girondis 
119. The small | door v 

rietims walked. 


were foully murdere 


the chapel. 


be: seen the Yr 


y 
of the brave and ill-f 
in here on the eve cof. thei wee 


Bowe the Stones. arehw 
the plauces were the. 


tended divine-worship 


tic paipeings by Mul 


At ihe pri 


Kept ab the 


vo pointed turrets, ci allied feces 
¥ 


We wereinformed | ¢ 


euby vears of age and whe bus held | R' 


ood wages. 
ce wages a 


‘paying tot 


it aul ie 


he 


what he. paid. and 
- Only think what 
: Estate: of FEBS pou 


YS Fe gt Ee eit Ale 


he tion in any one card, which would facilitate 


‘What do we want? Our daily bread; 
Leave to earn it by our skill; 
Leave to labor freely for it, 
Leave to buy it where we will: 
‘or "tis hard upon the many— 
‘Hard, unpitied by the few, 
To starve and die for want of work, 
“Or live half starved with work to do 


What do we want! Our daily bread; 
Fair reward for labor done: 
Daily bread for wives and children; 
All our wants are merged in vae. 
‘When the fierce fiend hunger grips us, 
-. Evil fancies clog our brains, 
Vengeance settles on our hearts, and 
Frenzy gallops through our brains. 


What do we want? Our daily bread; 
Give us that; all else will come— 
Self res pect and self denia!, 
And the happiness of home; 
Kindly feelings, education, 
Liberty for act and thought; 
And surety that, whate’er fall, 
Qur children shali be fed and taught. 


STUPIDITY INCARNATE. 


@Pexas Pensions Her Idlers and Presecutes 
Hier Werkers. 
‘Houston, Texas, Echo. 
| Henry George maintains that the present 
system of taxation is crude, expensive and 
corrupt, and in addition thereto is a sort of 
fine on production. In our opinion Henry 
Georze is right, and we need not go further 
to prove the correctness of his views than 
the assessor’s tax list notice for 1887, now be- 
foreus. {n special notes on the biank we 
-Tead the following important questions which 
tthe assessor puts to every producer or non- 
producer: 
 *4Have you erected any new building since 
Apri! 12, 18877 On what lot of land? What 
was the entire cost thereof, paid and unpaid, 
yon the 11th of April, 1587! Did you make any 
additions or improvements on any building 
“@wned by you since April 12, 18867 On what 
Jot or land situated? W hat was the entire 
cost thereof, paid and unpaid, on April 11, 
34SS7?, Was any building owned by you re- 
moved from April 12, 1886, to April 11, 1887? 
Qn what lot or land situated? If removed, to 
what place?’ 
-» dp will thus be seen that the assessor 
foliows up the producer with an eagle cye, 
and when found adds a penalty to whatever 
be produces; but the man who waits the ad- 
went of population to make his land valuable 
scareely ever pays additional tax until he 
commences to improve it, when the assessor 
adds the penalty under the provisions of the 
aw. In this state realty, unimproved, is 
valued only once inten years, thus favoring 
the speculator, while the man whe makes two 
Dlades of grass crow where but one grew be- 


ore, or erects. houses, is made to pay the 


penalty before the ‘shingles are. on. or ‘the 
paistdry. The fixed improvements on land are 
subject to tax when the carpenter and con- 
tracter have the plans | 
state mcnepalts) 
greatly enbanced 
im by.as the on er of: “unproductive” 
premium is paid to 
‘producer | ‘penalty laid on the 
Society, under such. custom or law, 
le Qoafers” to Jevy indirect tribute 


Mammiuotiis have been found in the Siberian 
ndra, buried where they sank in up to their 
necks amung the soft slush, and preserved 
ver since, partly like tinned meats by the 
exclusion of the air, and partly like Australian 
mutton by the effects of frost. The most in- 
teresting find was that made by a young Rus- 
sian encsineer of ihe name of Benkendorf, 
vho steaming in a small cutter up the Indi- 
qrka river, saw during a flood, to his immense 
elight, a real dead “mammoih with its eyes 
pen and its hairy trunk moving restlessiy 
through the turbid water, bobbing up and 
ewn merrily in the stream before bim. 
here 1s a well-known Swiss story 
yrinkied old woman in a mountain village 
rho recognizes in the fresh corpse of a young 
man just “brought down among theice of a 
Jacier to the point where it inelts into an Al-. 
jne torrent, the features of her lover, lost 
alfa century before in the yawning mouth 
of 2 deep crevasse. But what is half 
tury of ic¢d bumanity to a hundred thousand 
ars of preserved mammoth? Benkendorf 
assoed the extinct monster, whose hind 
imbs still stuck firm in the frozen earth and 
gobserved with interest that it stood upright, 
showing conclusively the manner 10 which it 
gneL its ; death: it had sunk in through the soft 
gud and there been frozen hard by the yet un- 
melted Siberian ice of the glacial ‘epoch. 
Even the conteuts of the stomach were still 
preserved and as they consisted of pine 


wa, while the real. 


n- “de ars. She assesser, 


of the 


acen-. 


Pp sedate 
meediles and fir cones, they indicated at once 


the nature of the mammoth’s original food 
and the climate of the country at the time 
aviicn he lived there. 


“Ficture to yourself,” says Benken ndorf, “an 


e@lephaut whose body is covered with thick 


far; a beast thirteen feet in heicht and fifteen. 


Gn Jength, with tusks eight feet long, thick . 


mud curving cutward at their ends, a stout 
trunk running to six feet, colossal ‘limbs of 
immense thickness, and a tail nuked up to the 
vend, where it terminates in a thick tuft of 
-@oarse hair. My animal was fat. and well 
mourished; death had overtaken him in the 
flower of his age. His parchment ears lay 
turned up over his head: about his back and 
shoulders he had stiff huir a foot in length, 
hanging down hke the mune of the bison. QOn 
bis body tbe long outer hair was deep brown, 
“gnad coarsely rooted; beneath it appeared 
everywhere a coat of wool, warm and soft 
and thick and of a yellowish brown or auburn 
color. Our giant was well protected against 
the cold. Ascompared with the Indian ele- 
Ee his head Was coarse, his brain case 
low, small and narrow, bis trunk and mouth 
“much larger. The teeth were powerful. The. 
pen eyes 5 made thecreature look asif it were 
alive, and we fancied it might move in a mo- 
ment and crush us in its anger.” 


Skill ef the Hands. 


American Machinist. 
We hear a great deal about the wonderful 
precision and ; accuracy of machinery in these 
days, and of course it is wonderful; but the 
degree of accuracy to which the human hand 
ean Le trained is equally wonderful. 
Playing cards are required to be cut with 
“the sides quite parallel to each other, because 
if'a pack be trimmed by the machine slightiy 
wider at one end than at the other, and they 
‘become turned “end for end” in dealing, the 
-yexeess in width of some cards over others at 
- the end of the pack will be double the varia- 


- cheating, a very minute variation being per- 
ceptible. The men who test these cards for 
this, make calipers of their finger and thumb, 

nd by passing them along from une end to 
the other, detect a difference in width be- 
tween the two ends which itis dificult to meas- 
ure by any other means. 
‘There are mer employed in factories where 
‘@ried yeast is made whose business it is to 

: ‘put the yeast into packages Weighing a cer- 
tein amount each. Itis ona table in front of 
them ina large plastic mass, and there are 

- geales for Weighing it; but the men do not use 
the scales, they simply separate from the 
amass with tir hands a lump of it and put it 
up, and you may choose at random and put 
it. on the scales and it will weizh exactly the 
right amount, the scales beam j just balancing. 

Where large numbers of eggs are handled 
and shipped to market, there is a process 
known as “candleing” eggs, which consists in 
taking them up in the hands (usually two eggs 
in each hand at a time), and, holding them up 
Tbefore a lighted candic, ihe light shining 

‘through them reveals to the pr acticed eye the 
exact condition of the contents. But some of 
the men soon get so that they do nct need to 

"mse the candle, the mere contact of their 

hands with the shells denuting the condition 

wf the egg just as infallibly and much more 
quickly. “And they distinguish in that way 
pot merely ege’s which are decided! y bad, but 
those which are just barely beginning to "lose 
their freshness. 


Here are vhres different ways in which x 


tished in the Land and Labor Library: 


‘treme skill of the hands is shown by per- 


sistent training: First, in detecting slight 
differences in ‘magnitude: second, in weight; 
and lastly, in texture or character of surface 
bandled. 


The Spider in Captivity. 
Chambers’s Journal. 

One day we placed in the case a large meat 
fly, which immediately flew through the web, 
tearing it in a destructive manner. The 
spider @ atonce came down and repaired it; 
and in a few minutes the fly was once more 
in the web, struggling hard. This time the 
spider came within about half an inch of the 
fly, made a strong cord fast to three of the 
outside lines of the net, and then running 
quickly over the back of the fly, she made the 
cord fast on the other sides. On this cord we 
noticed tiny beads hanging, of a clear looking 
substance, which, as the “fly struggled, ad- 
hered to its wings, impeding its movements. 
Leaving the fiy for nearly two minutes, by 
which time he was almust exhausted, the 
spider once more drew near, and quickly had 
him by theback. Swaying her body from side 
to side at the same time, she soon bound him 
with three cords, which she guided about over 
the fly with her hind feet in a wonderiully 
rapid manner. She then pierced him on the 
side of the trunk, from which place she did 
not again loose until the fly was dead. Mak- 
ing a slight repast, she bound the remains 
securely in the web for future meals. This 
same spider we have now. Last September 
she completely destroyed her web, and spun . 
a bright yellow cocoon on the top of the glass, 
and laid, as near as we have yet examined, 
about three hundred and sixty eggs. She has 
since then remained hanging on this cocoon. 
Her body before she laid ‘the eggs Was as 
large as a small bean; it is now (Ja anuary) not 
much larger than a grain of rape seed. She 
refuses all food, and appears in a dormant, if 
not a dving state. 


NEW 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


PROTECTION OR FREE ~ TRADE? by Henry George; 
Daper, 35 cents, 
THE EXISTING TARIFF, fully indexed so that the 
rate on each article can readily be found, 25 cents. 
LEADING SPEECHES ON THE MILLS BILL, contain- 
ing the speeches of Mills of Texas, McMillan of Ten- 
nessee, Wilson of West Virginia, Scott of Pennsyl- 
vania, Cox of New York and Carlisle of Kentucky 
on the democratic side, und Reed of Maine, Me- 
“Kinley of Ohio, Burrows of Michizin, Butterworth 
of Ohio and Kelley ef Pennsylvania on the repub 
lican side: 50 cents. 
Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, or 
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Au Ecouemic Brash leap. 

Mark Twain once wrote a piece of which 
he felt very proud, and to which he was 
wont to refer as an iilustration of the ease 
with which tbe ordizary reader can be in- 
@uced to believe the most utterly absurd 
story, if only the absurdities are so ar 
ranged and varnished over with irreievant 
statements and verbiage that it requires a 
little mental effort to detect them. The 
sketch in question was a description of a 
harrowing tragedy of some sort, and 
turned upon ihe finding of a gashed and 
mutilated body. The condition of the 
body was nowhere described in full, but 
scattered throuch the entire sketch were 
little incidenta! statements of the horrible 
atrocities that had been perpetrated upon 
it. In one place the reader was told that 
the right leg hed been cut off and the 
wight arm beui vs if in a paroxysm of pain, 
with the thumb pressed hard against the 

mose. Then came a lot of description of 
‘surrounding scenery, followed by a state- 
ment that the left arm was missing. and 
the fingers of the right hand spread out 
like a fan. And so on through the entire 
sketch, which was a pretty lengthy one. 
The left leg was gone, the head was miss- 
ing; the body had been cut in two and 
the lower part carried off. The viscera 
had been taken cut; the upper half of the 
body was gone: the right arn: coulin’t be 
found. Altogether the dead man was in 
@ horrible condition. The story was 
widely quoted, and it was quite a long 
time before anybody found out that it was 
all a joke, and that Mark Twain had been 
describing the corpse of Mr. Nobody with 
his thumb to his nose. 

* What Mark Twain did intentionally and 
with much labor, a great many men do 
unintentionally and without effort of any 
kind, save that of dipping the pen in the 
ink at intervals and guiding 1t along tne 
surface of the paper. These men nave 
minds which Mr. Croasdaie once aptly 
@escribed as brush heaps—in which all 
sorts of facts and fancies are heaped to- 
gether, hiccledy-piggiedy, without order 
orarrangement, ends sticking up in all 
qdirections, branches intertangling—a ter- 
rible mess altogether. When one of these 
men wants to write something: he just 
goes to his brush hezp and yanks; and 
out of the tangled mess that answers to 
his vanking he corstructs—by the simple 
process of flinging it down—a smaller 
brash beap, which he rejoiciagly calls an 
essay, and sends to the magazines. And 
the funny thing about it all is that if the 
brush heap man only has sufficient igno- 
France to thoroughly believe in himself he 
wili Gnd pienty of peopie who will read 
his essays as men take patent medicines, 
with a feeling that the stuff must be good, 
orit wouldn't be offered them. 

The Rev. G. H. Hubbard is one of these 
brush heap men. Hie iives at Nort Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; and he has wriiten for the 
New Exgiander aud Yale Revicw an 
essay on “The Economics of Specula- 
tion,” which isa very tangled mess in- 
deed. THe Staxpanp reader who wasts 
te look at Mr. Huebbara’s brush heap as 
Mr. Hubbard fiings it down must invest 
thirty cents in the magazine containing 
at. The most we can do is to take here 
and there 2 siick or two, and lay them 
alongside each other. 

Of course, Mr. Hubbard falls foul of 
“Progress and Poverty.” In these 
economic brush heap minds, whatever 
projecting end you may happen to pull 
on, “Progress and Poverty” is pretty sure 
to come out with the rest of the tangle. 
Here is what the reverend Hubbard's first 
yank brings forth: 

{mn his work on “Progress and Poverty” Mr. 
George says: “Production and consumption 
fail to meet und satisfy euch other. How 
does this inabiiity arise? Ir is evidentiy and 
by conunorn conscut the result of speculation. 
But of speculation in what? Cerizinly not of 
specuiaticn in thiags which are the products 
of jabor—in agricultural or mineral produc- 
taons, or marulectured goods; for the effect 
of specuiation in sach toiagzs, as is well shown 
in current treatises wluch spare me the neces- 
sity of illasizration, is simpiy to equalize sup- 
ply and demand, and to steady the inte: play 
of production and cousumption by an action 
aunlomous to that of a fiy w ‘heel iu a machine. 
Theretore, if specalation be the cause of 
these iudusizial de pressions, it nvist be specu- 
lation ia things not the production of iabor, 
but yet necessary to the exertion of Jabor in 
the production of weaith—ot thines of fixed 
quantity: that is to say, it must be specula- 
tion in leud.” 

This is the wav in which the founder of rhe 
great anti-poverty society disposes of the 
question of speculation and mukes it pay 
tribute to his pet theory. His conciusion is at 
once illogical iu itself aud wholly inconsistent 
- with observed [acts. Speculation is specula 
tion, wherever it appears, and its mature and 
effects are everywhere the some. The most 
Casuzl study shows us that speculation in land 
isa mere peceadillo when compared with the 
other forms of speculation carried on in 
America. 


Mr. Hubbard's brush is brittle. It must 
have lain rotting in his mind a long time. 
Wf he had managed to pull out 2 little 
more oi “Prowsess and Poverty” he would 
have discovered that Henry George—who, 
by the way, didn’t found the anti-poverty 
society—by no means “disposes of the 
question of speculation” in that curt 
fasnion. Tie passage quoted is from the 
G@rst chapter of book V, in which the 
author iraces the cause of industrial de- 
pressions to the fact that industrial activity 
alwavs and invariably increuses the value 
of land, und ia dcing so narrows the field 
for iis own employment; and fortifies his 
argument, not on!y with undisputed facts, 
but with prophecy which has been fulfilled 
to the Icticr. 

However, when we lay hold of another 
piece of Mr. Hubbard’s brush, we find that 
he is willing tc adinit ut least a part ‘of the 
argument of “‘Prozress and Poverty. ” He 
doesn’t believe that speculation in land 
has anyiling to do with industrial de- 
pression. But he is quite willing to admit 
‘thatspeculation in other things has nothing 

. to do with it either. 

Doubsiess Mr. George, in the expression 
“eurren? ircatiscs,” refers among others to the 
works of Johu:.Stuart Mill, who says: “The 
@perations of speculative dealers are useful 
to the public when profitable to themselves; 
and though they are somewhat injurious to 
the public by heightening the fluctuations 
which their more usual office is to alieviate, 
ye: whenever this happens the speculators 

ee Suailar stapcments 


: despair. 
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may be found ia the writings of other well 
known economists. With them I have no dis- 
pute; for their meaning is clear to one who 
reads their works, and the truthfuliess of their 
couclusions ts unquestioned. 

‘Allright. Speculation in land is harm- 
less; and speculation in other things is a 
benefit to society. Surely, then, Mr. Hub- 
bard is going to speak in praise of specula- 
tion. It must be so, for he tells us: 

Saints speculate and sinuers speculate. 
Not only bankers and brokers, but merchants, 
mechanics, lawyers, doctors, legislators, min- 
isters of the gospel, dry goods clerks, news- 
boys and bootblacks endeavor vo multiply 
their legitimate earnings by some form of 
speculation. Even ladies who must earn their 
own livelihood are trying their skill in the 
way of speculation; and many a snug little 
fortune has been accumulated by the Keen 
speculating instinct of women. 

A thing that saints and mizisters of the 
gospel do—a thing, moreover, that will 
multiply legitimate earnings—must be an 


| essentially good thing to do—especially 


since the ungodly, as well as the saints 
and ministers, indulge in it. But wait a 
bit. Turn over a couple of leaves and see 
what you think of this: 

Ia our great metropolis we see “grinding 
poverty and fabulous wealth walk side by 
side.” In the tenements and attics are bud- 
dled together riultitudes of poor workers of 
every sort struggling night and day against 
starvation, not a few of them driven to lives 
of sin or a suicide’s death by the powers of 
Clese by them, on the grand ave- 
nues, we may meet men whose fortunes are 
almost incredible. The Vanderbilt property 
exceeds two hundred millions of doliars, and 
Jay Gould forgets whether he signed a check 
for five millions or fifty millions. What is the 
cause of this inequality! What has taken the 
money from the pockets of the many and 
swept it into the coffers of the few! J answer 
in a werd—Speculation. 


Whew! We've heard some pretty hard 
things said about saints and ministers of 
the gospel, but never before anything so 
hard as this, And by 4 “reverend,” too! 
Now give another yank at the brush heap: 


A. T. Stewart was not a speculator, yet at 
his death he was worti fifty million dollars, 
Jobn Jacob Astor accumulated twenty mill- 
ions, of whick only a small portion was the fruit 
of speculation. The elder Vanderbilt amassed 
a fortune of from sixty to a hundred miilions, 
much of it entirely independent of specula- 
tion. . . . When Mr. Vanderbilt obtained 
control of the Harlem railroad, and by his 
skillful management raised the price of the 
stock from about tweaty per cent of the par 
value to over two hundred per cent, the profit 
derived was naturai and legitimate. The in- 
crease in the price of stock indicated a cor- 
responding rise in value brought about by the 
improved conaition of the railroad. 


Speculation in land at least not an evil. 
Speculation in other things a decided good. 
Speculation the chief cause of poverty. 
The elder Vanderbilt not a speculator. 
Honestly, now, did you ever see a heap of 
brush more tangled and confused? It’s 
good—it’s bad—it is—it isn’i—what the 
mischief does the man mean? Take the 
rest of the heap to pieces, and see if we 
can find out. So! A pull altogether now, 
and here it comes. Now we shall learn 
something: 

We must carefully distinguish between the 
two different senses in which the word specu- 
lation is used. When Mr. Mil! and economists 
of his class use tiie word they apply it to 
transactions based upon the actual vossessfOn 
end exchange of the commodities involved. 
The man who buys up the surplus wheat crop 
this year that he may profit by the probable 
shortage next year is a speculator in this 
sense cf the word. Soalso is the-man who 
buys railroad or bank stccis and holds them 
till an increase in their value enables him io 
sell them at a good profit. Speculation in 
land belongs strictiv to this same class, since 
itimplies the actual buving and selling of 
land. Ido not knew that there is any ferm 
of speculation in land that does uot imply a 
real transfer of owuecrship. . . The man 
who actually buys a number of shares in 
some goed railway and reeeives his divi- 
deuds from the earnings of the road, how- 
ever large those dividends may be, is deriv- 
ing proiits for which the work of the railroud 
isan adeqiate return to society. The man 
who buys a whole railroad at once is not 
necessarily a speculator any more than is 
the grecer who buysa dozen of eggs in the 
expectation of selling then again ata prefit. 

This is the kind of speculation that 
the Rev. Hubbard believes in. It isn’t 
speculation to speculate in things, pro- 
vided you really speculate; in other words, 
provided you really buy the things and ex- 
pect to makea profit by their rise in vatue. 
Ifa man engineers acorner in wheat he 
isn’t speculating, so long as he buys up all 
the wheat offered liim. On the otier land, 
if he does2’t buy all the wheat offered him 
he is speculating; and since a wheat deal 
so managed would very soon peter out, his 
crime brings its own punishment. It isn't 
speculation to speculate successfully. A 
speculation only becomes a speculation 
when the SROCUUROE speculates in such a 
way as to make it certain that the specu- 
lation will fail. This is a crooked piece of 
brush indeed. And when we yanked it 
out of the pile we brought this twisted up 
with it: 


The commercial history of America abounds 
witb illustrations of the way iu which the 
prices of the most necessarv articles are arti- 
ficially raised and lowered when there has 
been no real inequality of supp!y and demand. 
Corners iu wheat, gold, iron and coal are of 
frequent cecurrence. Thousands of pocr peo- 
ple may be starving for want of bread while 
millions of bushels of wheat lie stored away 
in the elevators, held to compel 2 rise ina 
prices. And when the rise comes a few men 
are made rich by means of the injury they 
have inflicted ou society. Ail this is plainly 
evil. 


This is funny. If aman “buys up the 
surplus w heat crop this year that he may 
ar by the probable shortage next year,” 
he is conferring a benefit on mankind. 
But if he holds it in an elevator ‘‘to compel 
arise in prices” he is doing something 
“plainly evil.” The Rev. Hubbard i is hard 
to please. Let us tuke another puli at his 
brush heap and see what else it yields: 


The form of speculation which prevails 
Most extensively in cur country to-day is 
wholly different from this. It consists in the 
transfer of paper contracts merely and has 
little or no foundation in actual exchange of 
commodities. It is in reality a form of 
gambling upon the chances of a rise or fall in 
the price of any commodity and is carried on 
without reference to reali possession. Thou- 
sands of young men speculate in stocks who 
never have money enough at any time to 
purchase whole shares of any stock. Having 
scraped together a few dollars they invest in 
“margins,” that is, they deposit with a broker 
enough money to cover the change in value 


@f a few shares of stock within a limited 
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range. If the stock falls to the limit within 
the time specified, the. depositor loses his 
money. If it rises, he wins the amount of in- 
crease. In either case he has not owned a 
single share of stock, and perhaps his broker 
has not. Similar to this are the methods of 
speculation in the various exchanges. While 
afew men really buy and sell wheat, the 
majority of speculators buy and sell prum- 
ise... 

The paper contracts of the various ex- 
changes alrcady mentioned, involving billions 
of dollars, imply an actual loss on one side 
and gain on the other of hundreds of millions. 
This enormous sum of money does not repre- 
sent any benefit conferred upon the commu- 
nity, but is absorbed by the fortunate specu- 
lators without any return whatever, leaving 
the country at large so much poorer. Worse 
than this, real prices every where are largely 
determined, not by the natural law of supply 
and demand, but by the fictitious prices of 
speculators. Men pay for bread, not what it 
costs to reise the wheat and manufacture and 
carry it to them, but what can be extorted 
from them by the tricks and combinations of 
exchange gamblers. The variations in the 
prices of the different necessary commodities 
as reported in the exchanges are felt most 
keenly by the poor laborers of the world. 
Every transaction of a speculative nature in- 
reases the cost of the commodity handled 
by the amount of profit made. 


This is a fresh line of thought with a ven- 
geance. Themen who buy and sell on mar- 
gin are the wicked speculators who doall the 
mischief, The quotations on our exchanges 
are settled without the actual delivery of the 
things sold. Stranger than all, when A 
wins 2 bet from B about the price of stock, 
itis the public at large, and not B, who 
pays the loss. The reverend essayist evi- 
dently knows nothing about exchang es, or 
he would be ashamed to put his name to 
such utter bosh as that. 


And yet the Rev. G. H. Hubbard is prob- 
ably a well meaning man, who would 
think clearly if he knew how—nay, more, 
who could think clearly if he would only 
try. His trouble is, that like many an- 
other hasty writer, he uses his reasoning 
faculty, notin forming his opinions, but 
simply and altogether in defending them, 
The social tangle that perplexes him into 
making this extraordinary exhibition of 
himself is easily unraveled by anyone 
who wiil take the trouble to trace causes 
and effects, and resist the temptation to 
take things for granted. We advise the 
Rev. Mr. Hubbard to burn his brush heap, 
study facts, and do a little real thinking. 


Moral Principle in Public Affairs. 


Why should we not give over discuss- 
ing questions of political expediency and 
sectional or class interests, and aim sim- 
ply to do what is right? This is the ques- 
tion that W. L. Trenholin propounds in 
the July Forum: 


Here is the core of the trouble that besets 
our times: bere is the chief, but a hidden, 
source of the social uurest, the industrial dis- 
orders, that mar the symmetry of American 
prosperity; economic truth has not acquired 
ethical force. 

In the United States society is constructed 
altogether upon the industrial basis, and 
modern industry is a living organism framed 
upon a Vast network of reciprocal relations 
and dependencies. The currents of its life 
circulate with the velocity to which steam 
impels; electricity is its nerve force, the 
sciences are its faculties, the arts constitute 
its members, its great heart throbs with all 
the productive energies of nature raised to 
incalculable power by the mechanical achieve- 
ments of human invention. Each man or 
woman or ehild who works, each human 
being who centributes to the matter er to 
the force which together constitute the total- 
ity of our industry, sustains some relation to 
every other such contributor; every person js 
an industrial point where the capillaries of 
supply aud of distribution coalesce; every 
one is incessantly emitting the products of 
his industry and absorbing the products of 
others’ industries; the channels of general 
distribution and supply are gorged with the 
superfiuilies of allon the way to suppiy the 
deticiencies of all. 

Natural laws pervade this wonderful sys- 
tem and sustain it. Nothing but natural iaw 
eould hold its myriad forces in balanced play, 
guide through its mazes such masses of mate- 
rial, adjust to every mau’s back his burden of 
labor, bring to every mouth its: daily bread. 
Natural law weuld go further, apportioning 
to every man his due share of industrial op- 
portunity and his proper dividend in the teta! 
product of wealth; but man, voter and 
legisiator, doctrinaire and chariatan, man in 
his unwisdcm has presumed to interfere. 
Statute laws, usurping the function § of 
natural laws and invading their sphere, have 
projected disorder into the machinery; the 
rythm of itsmovements is disturbed, abnormai 
conditions are created, so that cur wondrous 
resources, energies and achievements are run- 
ning abnormally to two products, millionaires 
and mendicants! 

Natural laws, when obstructed or over- 
borne, trausfer their energy to sub-laws, and 
in our ease such sub-laws have produced, on 
the one hand, corporations and trusts, ou the 
other hand labor organizations. The first are 
castles and strongholds of accumulated 
wealth, the second are the walled cities and 
intrenched camps of the “producers of wealth.” 
Here is war where we should have peace, 
and where nature would have maintained 
peace but for man’s meddling. 

A rapidly expanding industry demands 
absolute freedom of environment; within and 
beyond the peripheries it successively tran- 
scends there must be room for both the old 
and the new activities, scope for constantly 
augmenting forces, no obstructions, no coun- 
teractivus. These conditions do not exist 
amoug us; no wonder that the old frames 
and casings are strained and cracked by the 
energies pent within them, for no strength of 
material can resist the force exerted by cell 
multiplication in natural growth. 

This great expausion of industry is not quite 
a hundred years old; but see bow it he 
changed the physical face of the country, the 
occupations of the people, their social habits. 
What corresponding changes have we made 
in our laws, civil and criminal? How have 
we adjusted conveyances of property to the 
accelerated movement in the transfer of 
ownership? What efforts huve been made to 
modify the precedents and the practice of 
our courts in harmony with the new relations 
generated by the spirit of industry that im- 
pregnates every source of individual or cor- 
porate activity? The material gains of the 
century cannot be cumputed, its intellectual 
progress has been bewildering, in literature 
and in art there has been a veritable efflores- 
cence, science has attained 2 develupment 
beyond the seope of eighteenth century con- 


jecture; but in economics we have stood still, - 


nay, we have even drifted back from where 
our fathers were fifty years ago. 

The one science of all others which can 
enable us to take proper account of our gain 
in wealth, in productive force, in commercial 
effectiveness; the one science that can teach 


usto make this wealth a national blessing 


without its becoming a social curse; the one 
science that can enlighten us as to the duties 
arising out of industrial relations, and guide 
us in grafting a new morality upon the dead 
wood of the old systems, has been, aud still 
is, neglected among us. We have passed un- 
der & new social! dispensation, but the light of 
its gospel is denied to us. In our colieges 
and universities economic science has less 
vitality than the dead languages; in legisia- 
tures and in congress it has not passed be- 
yond the stage of superstition. Statesmen 
account it foolishness; to the politician it is a 
stumbling block. 

But there is a higher and nobler view of the 
situation. Let it be admitted, for the sake of 
argument, that economic truth has an ethical 
sanction; let it be admitted also that economic 
science can adjust equitably the relations of 
capital, labor and all other factors of wealth; 
must it not follow that both religion and mo- 
rality will thus have the docr opened to them 
to reoccupy their oid seats of sociai anthority? 
Will not religion be inspired to formulate 
@ nineteenth century statement of one’s duty 
to one’s neighbor and stimulated to enforce 
the observance of the duties thus defined? 
Will not morality take jurisdiction of eco- 
nomic olfenses and a conscience be evolved 
that is capable of comprehending the true 
inwardness of “the management of proper- 
-ties?” 

He who believes that God governs the uni- 
verse must also believe that the laws of na- 
ture are his ordinances; and he who feels it a 
duty to learn and to live up to the written 
word of God cannot escape the obligation to 
Jearn and to live upto those laws which he 
has wrought into the very nature of things, 
and which he has fitted the human mind to 
discern, define and classify, and which he 
compels it to recognize as belonging to the 
highest order of verities. The scientific man 
realizes that the laws of nature represent 
absolute truth, that their invariability is not 
only indispensable to existence but is the fun- 
damental! concept of al! reasoning, and there- 
fore the ultimate basis of every ‘orm and 
degree of belief; while the theologian must 
recognize in them the ordinances of that con- 
stitution with which God hes endowed the 
universe, the conditicns prescribed by infinite 
wisdom for the eternal exercise of infinite 
power. 

The sanction of scientific truth being com- 
plete and the economic organization of society 
being obvious, can it be doubted that there is 
the very highest obligation resting upon 
every one to study this science, or at least to 
see that.those who have mastered it are in- 
trusted with the making or the administering 
of the laws which impinge upon industrial in- 
terests and adjustments? Itis only through 
the medium of this science that we can fully 
realize how true-it is that we are “members 
one of anotber;” it is only by its light that we 
eun fully live up to the golden rule, ‘“What- 
soever ye would that men should dounto you, 


_do ye unto them;” it is only by its teachings 


that we can allay the turmoil between capital 
and labor, adjust the economic rights of the 
community to the industrial freedom of the 
individual, and reconcile the security of prop- 
erty with the progress of society; it isonly by 
its aid that we can detect and remove in- 
fluences that are now disturbing the equitable 
distributicn of wealth and threatening us with 
calamities uf portentous magnitude. 

Alltrue. There is no more delichtful 
study than economic science. There is 
none whose truths are more intimately 
connected and intertwined with religion. 
Political economy is the hither side of 
Goe’s garment—the science of God's king- 
dom upon earth, It teaches men how to 
live in accordance with the precepts of 
Christ, taking no thought for the morrow, 
laying up no treasure, giving to those that 


ask, and Joving their neighbors as them- 


selves. Mr. Trenholin’s appeal for moral 
principle in public aifairs is an illustration 
of the way in which men’s mind are turn- 
ing from darkness into light—from the 
cold and sordid selfishness of political 
empiricism to the radiant glory of scien- 
tifie truth. 


A Mixed Up Professor.’ 
To the graduates of Smith college the 


name of John B. Clark, A. ML, is no doubt. 


familiar. For the information of others 
it may be stated that he is professor of 
history and political science at Smith coi- 
lege. Smith college is in Massachusetis. 
Professor Clark possesses an excitable 
temper and a mental organism of great 
complexity, two qualities which he dis- 


plays with effect in a recent publication of 


the American economic association(1). 
It having been proposed to tax land up to 
its full rental value, Professor Clark is ex- 
cited to great wrath. 

‘Would it be robbery?” he exclaims. 
‘No, it would be the quintessence of rob- 
bery. The act of the highwayman, who 
should demand your nioney, take it from 
your purse, and complacently present to 
vou the purse itseif as the sole thing ‘to 
which you havea right, would be in com- 
parison a mild offense.” 

But here it seems to occur to the pro- 
fessor that such an exhibition of temper is 
unbecoming the occupant of the chair of 
history and political science in Smith, and 
after retiring fora moment into the in- 
nermost recesses of his complex mental 
organism, he emerges with the remark 
that “the logic of the two cases would be 
identical.” 

As THE STANDARD reader is not quick to 
perceive the Jogical identity of a proposi- 
tion to take from his purse the money 
which aman has earned with a proposi- 
tion that the community shall annually 
take from a land owner the value which 
itannually gives to his land, it muy in- 
terest them to note the processes by which 
Professor Clark arrives at his “logical” 
conclusion. If they have ever found 
pleasure in attempting to analyze an atom 
or to realize infinite space, they will enjoy 
following the professor word by word and 
thought by thought in his book; but if 
they have not had this mental discipline, 
they should at least take a preliminary 
course of ‘fifteen puzzie.” 

Professer Clark first sets about to define 
capital: 

Ask a manufacturer, “What is your capi- 
tal?’ und be will probably express his answer 
indollars. Ask him ‘Ji whatis your capital 
invested?’ and. he will specify the buildings, 
machines, land, materials, ete., in which his 
productive fund now chances to be embodied. 
These concrete things will tigure in his thought 
as the containers of | his capital; while the con- 
tent itself will appear to him to be a value, an 
abstract quantum of wealth. 

This colloquial distinction between what 
capital is and what it is invested in, or to 
put it more accurately than Professor 
Clark does, between what a man’s capital 
amounts to and in what it consists, the 
professor adopis for purposes of scientific 
analysis, giving to the former the term 


(1) “Capital aud Its Earnings.” May, 1888: 
American econemic association, Baltimore, 


MO ee 


“pure capital” and to the inttoe “concrete | 
capital:” 

Capital in the conerete consists of commod- 
ities that aid production. It is instrumental 
wealth—that which directly satislies no 
natural wants, but helps mez to obtain the 
things that satisfy them. 


Having now got a definition which in- 
cludes land, since that is “a commodity 
that aids production,” and twenty years 
ago would have included siaves, as they 
were “‘commodities that aided production,” 
and would include-the ocean, if it were 
parceled out to owners by metes and 
bounds, for its parcels would then be 
“commodities that aid production,” the 
professor describes “‘pure capital” as— 


An abstract fund, the destiny of which is to 
migrate through an endless series of outward 
forms. . . . It lives by transmigration. 
Pure capital stays longer in some forms than 
in others. It remains for an instant in steam, 
and for an hour in the fuel that generates it. 
It stays for weeks in unfinished products, for 
years in the machines that make them, and 
for decades in the buildings that house them. 
How long may it remain in the land under the 
buildings? Here, indeed, is an exception to 
the rule of endless wandering. Pure capital 
that rests itseif in landis at liberty to stay 
there indefinitely. 

If the professor’s mental organism had 
been less complex it might have occurred 
to him that the fact that “pure capital that 
vesis itself in land”—his mode of describ- 
ing land value—may stay there indefinite- 
ly, indicates a rule as to land instead of an 
exception to a rule of capital. But in that 
case he could not have shown the logical 
identity between highway robbery and a 
certain system of taxation; so let it pass. 


We now have capital neatly bisected 
into the pure and the concrete, the latter. 
including the earth, which isn’t capital at 
all if labor products are. The process, it 
will be observed, is much the same as if 
we should so analyze Professor Clark as to 
describe his distanguishing title as the 
“pure professor,” and the professor bim- 
self as the ‘‘concrete professor,” with a 
definition for the latter comprehensive 
encuzh to include Smith college itself. 

The next step is to distribute the earn- 
ings of capital. Here again the professor 
makes an exploration of the field of busi- 
ness colloquialisms, When a man receives 
an income from the value of a thing, is it 
not a percentage, and does he not call it 
interest? And when he receivesan income 
for the use of the thing itself, does he not 
call it rent? Therefore, the professor calls 
the income of ‘‘pure” capital interest, and 
the income of “concrete” capital he calls 
rent: 


The entire income resulting from the own- 
ership of property is thus interest when re- 
garded in one way; itis rent when regarded 
in another. Ascertain the total market 
value of all instruments of production, find 
what proportion of that amount these instru- 
ments aunually earn for their owners, and 
you have the total income of the property 
holding class, as such, in the guise of interest. 
Male a list of the instruments themselves and 
place opposite to the name of each the sum 
that 1t annually earns, add these amounts 
and you have the total income of the prop- 
erty owning class, as such, in the guise of 
rent. In this connection practical thought 
inakes no distinction between lard and other 
material instruments that are let to hire, and 
neither should science do so. 


But why science should regard the same 
thing as two different things is not ex- 
plained. Recurring to our analysis of 
Professor Clark into the pure professor 
and the conerete professor, we might 
illustrate this division of the earnings of 
capital by a similar division of Professor 
Clark’s salary. When regarded as the 
income of the ‘‘pure” professor we might 
callit interest; when regarded as the in- 
come of the ‘‘concrete” professor, we might 
call itrent. And pray, would that throw 
any light upon the nature of the professor's 
salary? 

In political economy, as in any other 
science, when the same thing approaches 
in two guises, it is pretty safe to suspect 
that at least one guise is a disguise. And 
that is precisely what we find here. This 
division of capital into pure and concrete 
and ‘this twofold name for the same in- 
come of one capital are not adopted mere- 
ly because they lead to complexity, and 
therefore gratify a natural craving of the 
author, but because the complexity to 
which they lead confuses the natural and 
obvious distinction between land, the 
natural source of production, and capital, 
an artificial agent of production, and be-- 
tween the interest of eapital, which is an 
increase of the capital, and rent of land, 
which isa mere toll or tax for its use, 
Professor Clark in making this unique out- 
line of political economy to meet the emer- 
gency which so excited his temner, appears 
to have taken a hint from the youthful 
artist who drew a cat with six legs and 
wrote under it: “I know that a real cat 
has only four legs, but I put six on this one 
so it could run away from the dog.” 

Bat the professor makes an admission 
which is fatal to his six-legged cat. He 
SQAys: . 

Land isan aggregation of threo kinds of 
utility. It has properties that man did not 
erente and cannot destroy; it has others that 
maukind, by collective action, create; and 
still others that individuals impart. by the 
direct employment of labor. 


Now it is plain that the last of these 
utilities has a characteristic which the 
other two lack, namely, that it is a pro- 
duct of individual labor. This difference. 
demands a distinct classification, which. is: 
usually made by classifying the latter 
utility with capital, the characteristics of 
which—utility, value, labor product—are 
common to both. But the professor 
“skips the difference” and proceeds: 

Rent is paid for utilities of the second and | 
third kinds. These qualities of the soil that. 
are in the fullest sense original and inde- { 
structible, the qualities that would have ex- 
isted if man had never been created, and 
that would continue in their present coidi- 
tion if the human race were to perish, have | 
at present no direct influence on rent. 


There is a good deal of cautious qualifi- 
cation hee, but the statement is suffi- 
ciently positive to show that the author 
has never discovered, bought or leased, 
an iron, coal or paint mine, or an oil well. 
He recognizes what he calls the “place 
utility” of land, which is created by man 
through the advance of settlement, and 
the exclusion of railroads and other im- 
provements that “annihilate distance.” 
This place utility, however, can never be 


a full monopoly, because ‘man is making | 
the world accessib!e;” but we look in vain 


for any natural explanation of the right 
of the owners of the ‘‘place” to appro- 
priate to their own use the “utility” which 
they do not create. But itis just at this 
point that the six legged cat is expected 


to bring its extra legs into play. It is not : 


food, clothing, shelter and the comforts 


and ‘luxuries of civilization that are the 
prime subject of property right, but — 
‘wealth in the abstract, mainly in the. 


form of pure capital;” which— 


When invested in land has the same rights that 
Whether nature or | 


elsewhere belong to it. 
society, or individua :1 man made the earth as 


an economic entity, man makes by personal . 


sacrifice the value that he pays for it. That 
value is the subject of his claim. 


An argument equally applicable -if ap- 


plied to the value of a slave, and vicious in. 


either case because it ignores the funda- 
mental principle that no human power can 
confer upon any man a moral right, by 
way of investment or otherwise, to con= 
fiscate the earnings of other men. 


Professor Clark is withal somewhat of a 


humorist. After tiring himself and: his 


readers with a description of the complex 
artificial 
economic cat with legs enough to get 
away from a natural economic dog, he _ 
drops into such diverting trifiesasthat our’ | 
nation is “a home-owning community;” _ 
that it keeps ‘‘the deor of land ownership ~ 


process of constructing an 


open,” and that the man who does not buy 


it either has no pure capital, or has what 
: The last 
joke seems to be an adaption of au old one 
by an Irishman who sae there was no reak 


is to hima better use for it.” 


famine in Ireland because “Ivery body was was 
atin’, savin thim as wasn’t hungry, an 
thim as had nothing to ate! The other 
jokes are probably o original. fee 


THOMAS PAINE ON AGRARIAN JUSTICE. 


“Ie is tho Value of the Improvement Only, : 
and Not the Earth ftseif, Thet is Indis, 


vidunl Property.’’ 


The extract printed below is from Thomas _ 
Paine’s pamphlet, published. in 1795, entitled 
“Agrarian Justice.” This pamphlet was issued — 


as areplr to a sermon of Watson, bishop of 


Liandoff, entitled ‘‘The wisdom and goodness. 


of God in having made both rich and. poor:” 
Taking, then, the matter upon.this ground, 


the first principie of civilization ought to. 


have been, and ought still to be, that the 
condition of every person born into the 
world after a state of civilization commences 
ought not to bave been worse than if he had 
been born befure that period. But the fact. 


is that the condition of millions in every 


country in Eur 


eis tar worse thanif they 
had been born 


efore civilization beran, or. 


had been born among the Indians of North _ 
I will show 


America of the present day. 
bow this fact happened. 

It is a position not to be converted that 
the earth in its natural, uncultivated state 


Was, and ever would have continued to be, | 


the common property of the human race... In 
that state every man would have been born 
to property, 
life proprietor with the rest In the property 
ef the soil, and in all its natural productions, 
vegetable and animal. 


But the earth in its natural state, as before. 
said, is capable of supporting but @ small 
number of inhabitants compared with whatit | 
is capable of duing in a cultivated state. And: Ae 


as itis impossible to separate the improve- 

ment made by cultivation from the land itself 
upon Which that improvement is made, the 
idea cf iunded property arose from. that in- 


separable connection; but it is nevertheless” 
true that it is the value of the improvement 
only, and not the earth itself, that is indi- 


vidual property. Every proprietor, there- 


fore, of cultivated ‘land Gwes to the com-_ 


munity a ground rent, for 1 know no better 


term to express the idea by, for the land. 
which he holds: and it is from. this. ground 
rent that the fund proposed in this plan is to. 


issue. 


There could be no such thine as landed 


property originally. Manu did not. make the 
earth, and though he had a natural right to 


occupy it, he bad no right. to locate as. his 
property in perpetuity any part of it; neither: 


did the Creator of the earth open a land office: 
from whence the first title deeds should issue... 


From whence then arose the idea of landed. 
property? JT answer as before that when cul-— 


tivation began, the iden of landed property 


began. with it; from the impossibility of sepas 
rating the improvement made by cultivatien. 


from the earth itself upon which that i improve- 
ment was. made. 
ment-so far exceeded the value of the uaturi 


earth, at that time, as to absurb it; till in the. 


end the ccmimnon right of all became: ccm- 
pounded into the enltivated rich of the indi- 
vidual. But they are, nevertheiess, distinct 
‘Species of rights, and «ill continue, to be 
so as long as the world endures. 

tis only by tracing things to. their origin 
that we can zain rightful ideas of them;. 
itis by gaining suc th ideas that we discov 
the bounds v ‘that divides right from wrong, 
aud which teaches every nan to know his. 
OW). 4: have 
Justice,” to designate it from * Agrarian Law.” 
‘Nothing could be more unjust than aun agra- 


natural state, it does not follow that he is a 
joint proprietor of cultivated earth. The ad- 
ditional value made by cultivation, after the 
system was admitted, became. the property 


them, or who purchasedit. It had origmatly 
an owner; whilst, therefore, I advocate. the 
right, and’ inter est myself in the hard case of 


system of lauded property, | equally defend 
the rizht of the possessor to the park w hich i ig 
his. 


rel improvements made by ‘human inven 
tion. It has given to created earth a ten= 
fold value. But the fand. 
beyan with it -Las produced the greatest evi 


tants of é 


to have been done, anindemmitication for tha 
loss; and has th by “createc . species oO 
“poverty and wre oss. thas did not exisb 
before.-- ; 
In adv 
dispuss 
Sat Tam 


fot be brourht 
had oper une 


But it is pel, kind of 


‘the OL: “Sthat B dus 
rotects ‘Me, _ because it en: abl 


ios 


could otherwise: vet? 


a es consumer. u 


workingman. 
“Because Lam not in the philanthropy line 
of business, and I don’t have to. Labor comes 
in free of duty; and the competition of labors. 
ers governs the rate of wares.” 
of see,” said the workingman. 
could clearly understand before how the tarift 
et up wages, but of course. I Sec it sow.™ 


* 


He would have been a joing — 


The vuiue cf the improve- 


entitled this tract. *Acrarian | 


rian law ina country improved by cultiva ae 
tion; for though every man, as an inhabitant 
of the earth, is a joint proprictor of it in its” 


of these who did it, or who taherited it fron ~ 


all those who have been thrown. out of taeir’ 
natural inberitance by. the introduction of the 


Cultivation is one. of the: greatest natu 


monopoly that— 


It has dispossessed more. than half the inhabi- - 
every nation of thei: natural inher& | 
tance, without providing for: them, as ovght - 


see of the. persons thus. 
: , aud not a charity. 


“Yes,” replied the we orkingmaan, “and ft am 


cy hy don’t: you. de So then? ‘asked the 2 


“IT never . 


duced to 
ndvocn 
bers..." 
without ha 


thar it: has 


will be sen 
ut charge: 
Terms, of 


